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CHAPTER I. 
UNDER THE DOG-STAR.—A SIRIUS CHAPTER. 


Aut Cheswick said that Clingham & Co. were 
going to the dogs. Inthe market of East Ches- 
wick—at the Gold Eagle Tavern of West Ches- 
wick—abont the pump where the ore-teams were 
watered at Cheswick Centre—in Cheswick at 
all pofnts of the compass and in all varieties of 
position, was to be heard the time-honored name 
of Clingham & Co. in connection with that 
dreadful abandonment to canine clemency afore- 
said. 

As yet, not in anger was it said; for of all 
who spread the rumor there was not one who 
could say that either he or: his most remote 
grandfather had ever lost a-cent by the firm. 
Clingham under various modifications—as com- 
bined with Son, or Brother, or Co.—had been 
coeval probably with the oldest traceable gener- 
ation of any family now living at Cheswick, 
and from its first foundation as a firm had done 
the money business of all the country within a 
circuit of fifty miles—wisely, reputably, profita- 
bly to itself and its customers. So identified 
was it with the prosperity of the quiet little old 
town in which it stood, that I have frequently 
heard one of the first men of the place, Mr. 
Briggs (since gathered to his fathers), say that 
the very first object upon which his eye instinct- 
ively rested as he looked out of the window upon 
rising, was the massive stone and iron structure 
which was the material embodiment of the des- 
tinies of Clingham;: and upon his perceiving 
that no earthquake had swallowed that building 
in the night, he betook himself to his prayers 
and his toast and coffee with the feeling of a 
good Christian who has money safely invested 
ana is perfectly satisfied with the dealings of 
Providence. 

As yet Clingham & Co. had had no notes 
protested, found no difficulty in disposing of 
their paper on the very best of terms, and gave 
no external symptoms of failure or dissolution ; 
which fact necessarily, as I have stated, tinc- 
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rress, in the Year 186) by Ha 


Drothers, 


tured more with sor- | 





row than with anger 
the pretty universal 
asseveration that C. & |} 
Co. were verging dog- 
ward as fast as time 
could carry them. 

The re i" n of tl ec 
ASSE seemed 
tol This being 
only a branch bank- 


r-house, and entire- 
ly subordinate to the 
great head at the me- 
tropolis, had never 
been attended to with 
any degree of constan- 
cy by a member of the 
celebrated firm in per- 
son, but was under the 
management habitu- | 
ally of some well-tried 
sub, cashier, teller, or 
otherwise, who, after 
a long apprenticeship 
and trial in the cen- 
tral or some larger 
branch establishment, 
had been thought wor- 
thy of promotion to a 
post of command. 
Such a person, one 
Luke Green, was now 





in charge of the Ches- 
wick Clingham, sup- 
ported by a staff of 
half a dozen assist- 
ants in various grades 
of honor and trust. 
Green had never been 


under the head men 
immediately ; but by 
regularity of habits, 
financial alertness, 
and several adroit ser- 





in the 





vices he had rendered the firm as cashier of the 
Woodstock branch, had so commended himself 
that when old Tucker died from behind the desk 
he had elbow-rubbed, for thirty years, Green was 
» his place of Managing 


immediately elevated t 


Superintendent of the Cheswick Department. 
Now there was no objection whatever to Green. 
He was at his post early and left it late; never 


seemed supervision more eagle-eyed than his; | 
and in his habits, the old lady, who was most | 
attentive to individual morals, and had nothing 
else to do, could not pick a flaw. But the boys, 
as they were called—the underlings—ah! there 
was the trouble—there was grief of heart and 
cause to the Cheswickians for ill-prophecy in 
abundance! Now they noticed that the cashier 
—a good, substantial, and once very promising 
“boy” of about thirty—came to his desk very 
late in the morning, somewhat bleared about the 
eyes, and having a general aspect of up-all- 
night-ishness which was unfinancial, irresponsi- 
ble inthe extreme. Paying-teller Bradby drove 
the very rapidest of rapid horses at a speed and 
an expense hitherto inconceivable in a paying- 
teller, and somewhat eccentric even in the head 
ofa firm. The various clerks, great and small, 
without much regard to size or means, devoted 
their elegant leisure to the investigation of rules 
of carom or some astute analysis of subtle dif- 
ferences between Mumm and Verzenay — or 
whatever native compounds occupied their tal- 
ents under those denominations. In fact, a 
more goodly fellowship of dilettante loafers, to 
speak the plain, disagreeable truth, could not be 
found by searching the whole tribe of young per- 
sons who affect that style of thing in the Amer- 
ican nineteenth century, and being the sons of 
retired Yankee tradesmen, think it exceedingly 
English to lounge at tippling places, and say, 
“ Aw! moi de-ah fellaw!”’ 

Now Luke Green, Cheswick Superintendent, 
like Eli of old, was by no means in the dark as 
to the doings of these boys of his. Bless you! 
how could he be? Was it not all over Ches- 
wick when Todds the cashier, in a fit of com- 
bined bacchic and patriotic enthusiasm, threw 
up his window at eleven o'clock of an exceed- 
ingly frosty December night, and invited the 
whole universe to come up stairs and keep 
And when paying- 


against a stupefied incoming butter-wagon—was 
there any concealing that, or the sling he carried 
his left arm in (well for him, as Pat the porter 
said, that it wasn’t his head!) for the next three 
months thereafter? And how could Mr. Luke 
Green discharge his soul of all acquaintance 





with the fact that little Filkins, second book- 
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keeper, devoted an unprofitable surplus of his 
time to brandy-and-water With his billiards, 
when that young gentleman had awakened him 
at three o'clock of one morning with the alarm- 
bell, and informed him, as he came down quite 
tremulous in his wrapper, that “’f h’ad any 
r’gard for th’ welfare of th’ instushun” he had 
better come out immediately, as somebody had 
set up another bank in opposition directly next 
door? Of course there was no such thing as 
being hoodwinked to these facts. But, like the 
sacerdotal old gentleman we have before men- 
tioned, Mr. Luke Green felt that boys would be 
bovs, and treated them invariably on the deli- 
cate remonstrance principle: ‘ Todds, I regret 
to hear,” etc.; or, ‘‘ Bradby, really it pains me 
to learn ;” or, “ Filkins, you will see the impos- 
sibility of this continuing.” Really, Cheswick 
in general did not know what to make of Mr. 
Green ;, but it came pretty unanimously to the 
conclusion, after due debate, that he was alto- 
gether too kind-hearted, too sweet-mannered a 
man to have control of such an important estab- 
lishment as Clingham & Co., Cheswick Branch. 
And this was the reason why Cheswick said 
that Clingham & Co. were going to the dogs. 
The state of popular opinion at Cheswick could 
not fail to reach the metropolis, there being fa- 
cilities for unobstructed land and water carriage 
between those celebrated places daily. All sorts 
of remonstrances, complaints, menaces of with- 
drawal of deposits, suggestions of the antique 
stocking which had held cash safely before 
banks were ever thought of, and could do it 
again—all these, and many more pleasant love- 
missives, came from Cheswick to the grand cen- 
tral Clingham & Co. which held the reins of 
destiny ; and, as a natural rebound from that 
state of pressure, rumors began flying Cheswick- 
ward from the central Clingham, that one of 
the partners would shortly be up to take charge 
of the affairs of the branch in person. Ches- 
wick was delighted! Cheswick felt safe! The 
glory of contemporary children and remote 
grandsires, the financial bulwark of fifty miles 
around, was still impregnable ; gray-haired men, 
who had most of their earliest associations and 
all their stock concentred in that granite build- 
ing, would still point strangers to it with a proud 









enthusiasm, saying, “Clingham & Co., Sir! 
Firm asarock! Long before I was a boy, Sir!” 

It was pretty well known what day the part- 
ner would be there. Every one somehow seem- 


ed to have settled upon four o’clock p.m. of a 
Thursday—and there was such a crowd assem 
bled at the station to meet that train as had not 
been seen since Henry Clay came through and 
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spoke to Cheswick from the platform. But 
though every one knew the hour, very few seem- 
ed to know the man. ‘Jt would be old Cling- 
ham, probably,” remarked a financially very 
young person. To whom, answering in a voice 
of intense sarcasm, replied a gentleman of broad- 
er monetary experience, “No doubt! He very 
likely intends to leave New York for this place! 
We shall possibly soon hear of the New York 
branch of Cheswick!” And through the multi- 
tude ran undefined rumors of different other 
members of the firm; now it was George—now 
young Sam—now Lawrence Clingham, whose 
epiphany by railroad was to be expected. 

Shifting about among the crowd, hearkening 
now to this, now to that hearsay, was Mr. Luke 
Green observable—for at three banking hours 
closed, and it was now nearly four. Observable 
—I use that word forcibly—for though I said 
that he was in the crowd, he certainly was not 
of it. Among the heaving mass of shoulders 
and heads he seemed as markedly discernible 
and separate as a dead body floating on a rock- 
ing sea; for in the midst of many flushed, some 
embrowned, and all pleasurably anxious faces, 
Mr. Luke Green’s was the only white, pallidly 
white, and immovable one. Ever and anon he 
looked up the long stretch of track to where it 
curved out of eyeshot through the rock cut in 
the distance, as if he devoured the moments till 
the train should bear in sight; yet he started, 
just perceptibly, whenever any sound as of a 
whistle or a rumbling struck his ear. Neces- 
sarily, it was a trying season for a superintend- 
ent—this time of giving up the delegated head- 
manship to a superior, however delicately it 
t be received—this becoming once more a 
tern in station, with whatever undiminished 
ontinuance or even increase of salary. And 
not even Mr. Green knew precisely who was 
coming. ‘The only partner he had ever seen 
was “the old gentleman”—Clingham the head 
—the great James Clingham; whom, as sug- 
gested before with extinguishing sarcasm, it 
would be impossible to expect unless he intend- 
ed to make New York a branch. 

At easy distances from their superior—easy 
in all respects, for they looked as if they had 
not the slightest trouble upon their minds, un- 
less it were the advisableness on that afternoon 
of not getting drunk and playing for drinks to 
get drunker—lounged the subalterns of Clies- 
wick Branch about the station. 

The train—as all trains are almost always 
sure to, unless they are going to Philadelphia— 
arrived in due time. Perhaps a dozen persons 
got out. Nothing in any of them identified the 















“SEND THIS UP IMMEDIATELY, IF YOU PLEASE.” 











But the knowing ones, who had posts dl 
rorged its | 


man. 
themselves where the baggage: ear dis: 
contents, sent down a rumor to the ranks who | 
had-formed about the passenger exits, that a 
trunk was distinctly visible to the naked eye in | 


their field of view, marked “'lTo Clingham & 
Co.’s Banking House.” Immediately afterward | 
reliable report had located a carpet bag with the | 
same destination upon the top of said trunk. | 
Upon which, naturally enough, there was a rush | 
to see who would call for these articles of lug- 
gage. 

An evident sensation of surprise ran through 
the crowd as a tall but somewhat slender man, 
decidedly Saxon in the mould of his features, 
his bright and almost laughing ue ¢ eyes, his 
light- brown side-whiskers, mustache, and hair, 
and very young appe y, for no one would 
have set him down : re than twenty-t! 
or four years old, ‘ d the not 
above mentioned, rit |i 
his umbrella, said, ‘ is up inn 
if you please.” ‘Th tl 
reciprocated by his fing —f 
for a moment to fi 
eyes—and then 
what was an unmistaka 
coming, he slightly drew himself up with 
possessed dignity, and passed through the throng 
which made room for him, as quietly as though 
unnoticing and unnoticed. Passed 
leaving even Cheswick quite mute at his unex- 
pected look and bearing—a portion of it disap- 
pointed that its appetite for a corpulent man 
with sharp eyes, seals, gold-heade d cane, and 
decided mone yed appearance was so woefully 
unsated, and another i tten with en- 
thusiasm for the fair-haired young stranger who 
was so early in life worthy cf a momentous trust 
like Cheswick Branch. 

And as he passed ay 
vated himself to the ext 
six inches, boot-hecis i 
paying teller Bradby with 

““Weally! I'm quoite welive 
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Todds, cashier, belonged t 





which there can be no doubt 
ago, the last survivor, and whi 


fore now believe to be wholly 
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can not realize such a pos sibilit; feeling rc 

erence for any man or thing he 3 not 
knock them down. ‘They wax Io w-i -old- 
fellowish with the man who has t > po ibilities 
to laugh in him—but have a sablie ug venera- 


tion for the dignity of the pump- handle, who 
contact floored them durin g the last lark. “feat ’ 
—I meant had; for are they not now all extinct ? 
Who of us but knows true dignity bysight? Bah! 
is the world an ass? 
paiscitahiedacailaecadaee 
CHAPTER 
IN WHICH THE COUNTENANCE 
FALLS. 

cashier, seemed not so far from right 
after all. The terribleness of this new portent 
in the sky of Cheswick Branch was diminished 
exceedingly when Cheswick came into the count- 
ing-house the next morning; not so much to 
have its own business attended to as to attend 
te that of Clingham & Co., aud found the tall 
desk in the back room still oceupied by Mr. Luke 
Green. Since the earliest foundation of Cling- 
ham & Co. such a run of custom had not been 
known. People holding notes which they had 
thoroughly made up their minds to keep till 
maturity now rushed to the rail to have them 
discounted; tradesmen came to make deposits 
which they were absolutely sure to draw entire- 
ly eut-the next day or the day after that; and 
every old lady or young gentleman, so fortunate 
as to possess a dollar bill, approached to have it 
eonverted into silver, while they looked through 
the little picket fence that hedged in the maj- 
esty of a real partner. Wretched multitude! 
basely betrayed, and sensible to the quick that 
they had been sold for naught when they be- 
held, shining through the hither windows of the 
managerial sanctum, the bland face of Mr. 
Green, reclad in all its former mansuetude, no- 
wise scarified, but emery-polished into a purer 
refulgency by the hard hand of yesterday’s care, 
and as much of triumph in it as that gentle- 
man could think of permitting to be there, con- 
seientiously gentle as he was, and opposed to the 
use of all such stimulants as stron g emotion. 
There had been one change, however —one 
most irritating, perplexing, absolutely insernta- 
ble change. Cheswick, as agres at whole, scratched 
its head and took to considering itself, but could 
discover no earthly, proper, defensible, adequate 
reason why this change should have occurred. 
Little Filkins, second book-keeper to Cheswick 
Branch, had utterly disappeared; as utterly as 
if the heaviest of his tremendous ledgers had 
fallen shut on him when he was between its 
covers hunting an entry, and locked him up for 
sail posterity, like Genivra or a pressed blush- 
rose. Gone entirely, and inexplicably gone was 
little Filkins, and in his place sat—Oh! that 
miserable, paltryanake-believe—the young man 
ef Saxon face and slender figure, just as quietly 
as if nothing had happened, and all Cheswick 
had not been yesterday at the cars to see him 
come in as the real partner! 

The young man at little Filkins’s desk could 
not avoid knowing that his pret ensior is were de- 
tected; that the gilding of yesterday’s eventful 
moment had been entirely rubbed off overnight, 
so that his actual brass showed through. Ie 

could not help hearing how the popular fe clin 
justly itritated, took sides with his ousted pred 
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Gasser, and the i inquiry “‘ What has little F ilkins 
one?” ran with a wrathful sorrow from mur- | 
muring mouth to mouth. He could not heip | 
knowing that he was not at all what was wani- 
ed; that Cheswick had asked for bread and 
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been given, in him, a pebble-stone of the very 
grittiest nature to its enamel. But in spite of 
all these considerations, this young man of twen- 
ty-two or three scratched away imperturbably at 
his books, instead of bursting into tears or being 
warmed into a generous shame at the displeas- 
of his elders. And to make 








ure of so many 
matters worse, every now and then as he took 
breathing-time at the bottom of a column, he 
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s of his severe jury v 
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a frank, nanght-fearing peacefulness, and a half 


smile a 
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jue 2 unsw rervit ig eyes, Which 
The most saucy 
ilhins, at the time when he had 
sted at the tailor’s for a new paletot, 
$s sanciest, was easily to be put up with 
ared with this ai tified cood-humor. And 
» noticed it took occasion to repeat, 
and still more antagonistic tone, 
» “What had little Filkins done ?” 
ree ¢ _the oldest inhabitants of 
he mere fact of their being 
longer in one place and talk 
g ths in any body else, were, 
y fitted to become coun- 
jects Sy AVS uiled them- 
of the proper reverence in which they 
were held to mediate between a justly exaspera- 
ted public and Mr. Luke Green, in relation to the 
practical joke which Cheswick had experienced 
at the hands of Clingham & Co., Central Firm. 
On pretense of fe ; it important to com- 
municate immediately the fact which had only 
jus red in the / lof Ci re, 
three Pompey and 
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a reckless officer for an institution representing 
such tremendous interests. For a long time it 
had been r presented to me that he spent 
much time, and lax ree sums of money, at—at 
what do you call that game with balls and 
sticks, where you shot e, you know *” 
Mr. Dodgers with cheerful promptness si 

gested ‘* Billiards,’? and then blushed crimson 


to have Rang caught in knowing that very im- 
prop and frivolous game. 
6 


rds! Thank you. ‘ 






: That wi: the 
thing. At first I hardly believed it, such is my 
faith in the perfect goodness of men I meet. 
Indeed I’m afraid; I’m quite a child; but when 
I discovered Mr. Filkins one night upon my front 
stoop, shoving snow-balls with lis cane, and his 
only reply on my remonstrating with him was 
to get out of the way, old fellow! and let him 
come down on the cushion and carom on the 
light red, what conclusion was inevitable ?” 

“ Misplaced confidence,” said Mr. Briggs, in 
a homiletic manner. 

“Pre-cisely. And when upon my still fur- 
ther interrogating him as to his singular man- 
ner, he replied that he had been moistening his 
clay, I translated that ec centric expression as 
meaning brandy and water.” 

“Of course!” rejoined Mr. Dodgers, with live- 
ly appreci 1, again checking himself direct- 
ly wit h visible exaltation of color at his detec- 

tion in being so expert in the vocabulary of slang. 

“The upshot of it all was, that rumors of his 
behavior reached the Messrs. Clingham, aud 
they, feeling naturally desirous that the welfare 
of Cheswick Branch, and I may add, Cheswick 
people, with whom we feel gratefully identified” 
—Mr. Tollogar bowed for Cheswick peo ed — 
“should not be imperiled by any such behav- 
ior on the part of one of th He v was 
accordingly removed, and— 

“This young person sent up in his room ?” 
put in Mr. Briggs, briskly. 

“This young person sent up in h 
you have expressed it.” 

“And then,” said Mr. Tollogar, evidently torn 
between the conflicting emotions of dislike at 
asking a very disagreeable and impudent ques- 
tion, and that insatiable love of research which 
Barnacle of the eye-glass called *‘ wanting to 
know, you know.” “And then—there is—to be 
—no change—in the—the—management ?” 

With imperturbable dignity, and bowing low 
to the representatives of Cheswick, Mr. Green 
replied that he had yet to learn of any; but 
when that information arrived, Messrs. Tollo- 
gar, Dodgers, and Briggs should be his earliest 
confidants. Carrying which answer to the out- 
er world, the trio emerged considerably sadder, 
but in no pre-eminent degree wiser men than 
they went in. 
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ay this answer did 
not satisfy Cheswick. I t not have been 
intended to. If so, the eminently at- 
d its purpose, for all over town the a 
ingham & Co. were going to the 
re vt a dyspeptic baby, had been 
black-d: opped and cradled for a day or two, was 
now ti ken up again, wakened, dandled, trotted, 
churned, made blatant to the further verge of 
lung-capability, and with it sounded the new in- 
quiry, “ What had little Filkins done ? 
sarily it was impossible for Cheswick to see what. 
Todds, cashier, devoted a great deal of time to 
the amusement of getting very drunk, though 
to be sure in a very quiet way ordinarily, and 
in the bosom of his boarding-house, and came 
to the bank very late, and was very cross and 
uncivil. Paying-teller Bradby seemed to spend 
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as much money on sulkies and animals of fab- 
ulous time and pedigree, as if he were the son 
of some Broad Street father washed ashore upon 
a golden beach by a rapid rise in the tidé of his 
professional train oil. And all the clerks, great 
and small, seemed at liberty to do very much as 
they pleased out of bank hours, and to run the 
whole delightful gamut of pig-blessedness from 
doing nothing and feeling no sensation from it, 
up to getting drunk and enjoying it hugely, with- 
out a word of reproof upon the subject. While 
little Filkius, the least disgusting to Cheswick 
of the whole crew, was singled out to be made 
an exam ple of peremptorily then, what had little 
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We commenced in No. 152 
cation of a new Serial Story 1 
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The Woman Wijite ; 
which is illustrated expressly for this jour- 
nal by Joun McLenan, Esq. 

The publication of the delicious Story 
of American Life, 
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by Groner W. Curtis, Esq., with Hor- 
PIN’S meen, was commenced in No. 
119.0f Harper's Weekly. 
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commencement to any person who sends 
us the money. 


THE IDLENESS OF CONGRESS 
‘4 FORE than one of the three months of the 
44 short session of Congress ! sed and 
no organization has been effected. J.ess than 
fifty working days remain; during which all 
the appropriation bills of this session and the 
Post-oflice Appropriation Bill of last session 
must be passed, Kansas must be admitted, and 
whatever measures are taken with regard to 
Mexico must be adopted. It is almost doubtful 
whether the business can be got through in the 
time that is left. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the delay is 
disgraceful to all parties ; and more especially to 
those who, constituting a minority in either sec- 
tion of the Union, refuse to range themselves 
on either side, and thus prevent an organiza- 
tion 

Passing this over, and taking a practical view 
of the su bj ect, it seems to be admitted at Wash- 
ton that none but a Republican can be elect- 
We have reason to believe that 
w of the clearest-headed men 
among the Democrats. They assume that the 
party which has a plurality will not, if it can 
help it, submit to see a man of another party in 
the chair of the House. We have also reason 
to believe that some leading men among the 
Democrats and Southern Opposition would, for 
the sake of an organization, vote for a Repub- 
lican Speaker, or for the plurality rule, which 
would amount to the same thing, provided the 
Republicans would agree to drop Sherman and 
concentrate their strength on some Republican 
who had not indorsed the Helper book. 

Under the circumstances this seems the best 
alternative that is left. ‘The House must be 
-d in some way or other, and the Ree 
publicans will be alone to blame for the non- 
perform of business, if they refuse to nom- 
inate one of their own party whose election the 
Democrats agree to permit. Where parties are 
so evenly balanced, compromise is the only 
feasible course; and this seems the best of all 
feasible compromises. 
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TRADE CHANNELS. 


Tren: is every year a certain amount of 
wheat, flour, corn, cornmeal, pork, beef, ashes, 
and other produce of the field and the forest, 
which travels from the great producing States 
of the West to the Atlantic sea-board for sale 
or shipment to Europe. For all this produce, 
of whatever kind, Chicago may be regarded as 
the central Western dépéot; Milwaukie and St. 
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Louis bite, bo so to say, sub-dépéts, ilies the 
same laws, in respect to trade channels, as Chi- 
cago. Several great railroad lines,compete for 
the business of conveying this produce from 
Chicago and the sub-dépéts to the sea-board— 
to wit, the Grand Trunk line of Canada, whose 
harbor is Portland; the New York lines, the 
Central and Erie, whose harbor is New York ; 
the Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh, Fort Ws 
and Chicago lines, whose harbor is Philadel- 
phia ; the Baltimore and Ohio, and its connec- 
tions, whose harbor Baltimore. Between 
these several lines the competition is sharp and 
severc—the more serious as the sea-ports, which 
form the termini of the rival lines, are fully 
alive to the importance of securing the busi- 
ness, and take an active and direct share in the 
contest. 

The own 
desirous to 
carrying pr 
little more than one-hal 





is 





Grand Trunk line are so 

eure the business that they are 
xluce from Chicago to Portland for 
{ what it costs them to 


ers of the 








do the business; being sustained cordially 
the struggle by the Government ef Canada, 
which is largely interested in the road. Penn- 





] to the importance of 
Victory in such a — Her canals have been 
sold, and nothing has been left undone by the 
Legislature to bos the Trunk line through 
Pittsburgh to compete successfully with its ri- 
vals. ‘The Baltimore and Ohio enjoys the en- 
tire favor Legislatures on which it de- 
pends; it has only to ask, and the States are 
ready to grant any thing in reason; while the 


sy 


lyania is equally alive 


of the 





t 
city of Baltimore sagaciously lends its aid 
whenever it becomes ne cessary. 

New York alone holds aloof from the strug- 


le, and while the rival States are straining ev- 
ery nerve to secure the traffic, proposes to ini- 
.a policy which will tend to injure itself 
Governor Morgan, in his 


tiate 
and help its rivals. 


Message, proposes to toll the railroads of this 
State, so as to render it impossible for them to 


compete on equal terms with their rivals in 
Canada, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Maryland. 

The phism motive for this proceeding is 
tals pay. 





a desire to make the ¢ 

The facts are that which are a 
superior mode of conveyance to canals, have 
beaten them in this State in the contest for 
traffic; and Governor Morgan, who, our read- 
ers will be astonished to learn, is a New York 
merchant, proposes to lay such loads on the 
roads as will once more pl#eé them on a level 
with the canals. The*Governor, in a word, 
belongs to the respectable race of old fogies 
who think railways are altogether too fast, and 
must be checked, in the interest of slower and 
more antiquated conveyances. 

We will not discuss the principle of his 
method. Governor Morgan is the head of the 
Republican party in this State, and as such— 
the Republicans being the dominant faction— 
is an authority too high to be disputed. But 
we insist, if his plan be adopted, and tolls laid 
on the railroads, so as to place them on a par 
with the canals, that the system be carried out 
fairly and generally. We want to see tolls 
levied on the railroads for the support of stage- 
coaches between New York and Albany. If it 
be right to tax railroads, so as to render the 
contest between them and the canals equal, the 
Stage-coaches have the same right to protce- 
tion. We likewise want to see taxes laid on 
steamers, so as to render the contest between 
them and sailing craft fair and equal. It 
would be only right, too, to lay a tax on tele- 
graph lines, for the benefit of the: postal rey- 
enue, which has been seriously reduced by the 
competition of the electric telegraph. If the 
Morgan principles prevail, and each new step 
in civilization be bound io carry its defunct pre- 
decessor on its back, there is no saying where 
we must stop. If railroads are to pay an in- 
demnity for superseding canals, steam presses 
should be taxed for the benefit of the old race 
of hand-pressmen ; city railroads should pay 
something to omnibus proprietors; modern ho- 
tels should hand over an annual bonus to 
old-fashioned taverns ; triple-sheet newspapers 
should be taxed for the benefit of decaying 
contemporaries ; we should all of us pay a trifle 
for knowing more than our fathers. 

We repeat—we don’t mean to discuss the 
principle; we only want to see it fairly carried 
out. If the Morgan plan of taxing improve- 
ments, as such, be the rule of this State, let us 
know it; and let him who dare venture to sug- 
gest any forward step in the march of progres: 
and civilization. 


railrc ads, 
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MOUNT VERNON. 

Tne ladies have done their work, and Mount 
Vernon now belongs tothem. It only remains to 
raise about a hundred thousand more dollars to 
have a fund for the support and repairs of the es- 
tate. Of the whole sum thus far collected, Mr. 
Everett has contributed about one-fourth, or nearly 
seventy thousand dollars: and it would be inter- 
esting to know precisely how many subscribers to 
the fund there have been inthe country. The ora- 
tion of Mr. Everett alone has produced about fifty 
thousand dollars—and when we remember that it 
was first delivered only three years ago upon the 
coming anniversary of Washington's birth, we may 
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safely say that it has produced much larger pecu- 
niary results than any oration ever before spoken. 
Thus the estate of Mount Vernon becomes a me- 


morial of Mr. Everett as well as of Washington. 
Meanwhile the excellent Mr. John Washingt 


seems to have failed, at least there was some I 


such 


on 


story in the newspapers, and this ought to be sat- 


isfactorily explained. Because if he was 
pelled to sell the estate by reason of his poverty, 
and received so much more than the mere market 
value, as real estate, how does he happen to fail 
just as the money is paid? There is doubtless 
some mistake in the story which it would be very 
refreshing to haye contradicted. 

And now that the work is done, we 
Mount Vernon will be kept as a kind of sacred 
park, a national neutral ground ere we may all 
go and meditate and moralize, and invigorate our 
mental constitutions by reflections upon the simple, 
austere heroism of the man we 
deeply and truly that whoever sp 
words other than those of panegyri 
blaspheming. 


suppose 





all reverence so 


of him in 


ans 


seems to be 











Let it be s Let the gates be opened wide to 
the North and South and East and West, that we 
may all stand upon the porch which Rossiter has 
painted, and look upon the lovely tes rape which 
Mignot has reproduced, and feel as we do so that 
we stand where our greatest man stood; a man so 
calm and wise that men of all times and all nation 


have praised him—who saw so cl 
s0 justly, who sp: 


dwindles other gr 


wi ho j 





arly, 
t Time, 





the increasing light, which shows so 
ether revered images of the Past, onl) 
the more 
— 
THE NEW SINGER 


We Americans take great pl 











eurselves, and insisting we are | 

in all affairs of art an! ia literary ju 

there are few greater error S 

sturdy English literary reputations 

made, and many confirmed, in this country. Ther 
is a story, not yet contradicted, that the first full 


and fair complete edition of Bolingbroke was . 
lected in P hiladely phia. The Mise I 


and De Quincey were first i sued, as b beoks, in Bos- 





ton, and England knows much lessof Robert Brown- 
ing than we do. Festus Bailey was first hailed 
but somehow has never come to his crow: ! 


Martin Farquhar Tupper, A.M., if not LL.D., wa 
idolized by us for at least three years. 
Nor is it true that we require the approval of 


England before we approve our own men. Ban- 
croft, and Hawthorne, and Prescott, and Motley 
and Bryant, and Longfellow, and Lowell, and 


Holmes, and all the rest, we know and like, and 


have known and liked, whether Encland did or did 
not. If she did like and said so, it was certainly 
pleasant tohear. If she did not, she was at liberty 
to have her own tastes. 


And certainly we have not been de it 
singers or actors. Not even the pronunciament 
ef Signor Ullman have persuaded , body to 








think a bad singer a good one, or ever 
in M. Musard because he had the same name as 
father. Even when Grisi came, we knew all alx 
it. New York was much more polite than Madri( 
but it recognized quite as clearly that la Giulia was 
no longer ladiva. But Bosio, with no Europe be- 
hind her, charmed because she was charming. 
Benedetti and Truffi have made the remembrance 
of one season in Astor Place radiant to many and 
many a hearer, yet their claims were not counter- 
signed by European repute. And all the faded or 
worn voices which have been heralded with such 
blare of puffery, have failed to deceive a solitary 
hearer. 

Now, at last, comes a little lady, with no pres- 
tige of any kind—who was heard a few years since 
as a prodigy, who was not introduced as an angel, 
or a siren, or a sky-lark, or even as a grand lyric 
tragedienne, but who trips on to the stage and war- 
bles her way straight into the hearts of the hearers 
and into the very highest position. She is in no 
other sense an American than that soon after her 
birth her family removed to this country. But 
even if she had been a Yankee girl, does any body 
think she would have been any more or any less 
successful ? Or had she sung as the poor Speranza 
sung, would her Italian birth and name have saved 
her? 

There was no mistake in our appreciation of 
Jenny Lind ; and whoever supposes Barnum made 
her career in this country, pays Barnum a great 
compliment. Barnum’s sagacity lay in seeing 
that so great a singer as Jenny Lind was sure to 
succeed. Hackett’s mistake was in supposing that 
Grisi, in her decline, would succeed because she 
had been famous in her prime. 

If the Signori Managers will always provide 
good singers they may save one fortune in printing 
puffs, and make another by the generous apprecia- 
tion of the public. 

idliaimeitlbaliaiataia 
HATS. 

Do we owe our emancipation from the “tile” or 
the stove-pipe continuation to Kossuth, from whom 
the soft slouch hats are named? It is easy to be- 
lieve so, for the Magyar race is Oriental in its or- 
igin—languid, luxurious; and what is the soft hat 
truly seen but a mingling of the turban and the 
hat—the East and the West—poetry, if vou please, 
and prose. At least which of our poets, unless it 
be Willis in some metropolitan moment, wears a 
tile ? 

Yet, on the other hand, before Kossuth came— 
whose hat was only partially slouched—and in En- 
gland and on the other continent, the easy hat is 











called a “‘ wide-awake,” certain the reverse of 
any Oriental si:cnificatior Why wide-awake ? 
Plainly because the wearing of so convenient and 
comely a covering for the hea! sho 

i awake to common set 1 unec 

man fully wide- t 

surdities of fashic whe early e 
the morning to knyw fully what he was doing. 


com- 
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HAR PERS 






































See, too, how the head has set the fashion f{ 
the rest of the body! Since the highest point of 
all has been comfortable, how the human form ha 
been emancipated from tight tailoring! Wi h 

| loose hats come loose coats; with loose coats, in 
due order, peg-to p trowsers an lample waistcoats ; 
and so, by developing su; iti ort 
the hamen form divin st ‘ t 
| proportions real. if 2 man’s waistcoat be full- 
| chested, how naturally he resolves to make h 
chest correspond! If the thi of his t 
bulge, | a. evitab] ] 1 deve 1 
them ! A nvi i eX- 
| pansion of muscle and lungs—and consequent in- 
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individual 
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business ent terprises, tl 
like all other business. 
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to expect peculiar generosity or 
the man who undertakes i 
engages in shocmaki 
The object in all the 
The proprietors, in 
honesty or decenc) 
have no doubt that hone 
their motive is not the interests of th 
ities, but their own private and es 
age. i 
Among the attractions of the paper, let 1 pe | 
pose, is a brief and conspicuot advertising } 
We will suppose the rates to | igh, becat 
the ral habit to read well-printed and com- 
Ivertisement Now the theory is, l 


tly antile t rv, that t 








the contrary, they m 
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and fully balanced by its publication and t - 
tice consequently at 





count is square. Mr 
his bug-powder plainly befor 
Jones his exquisit 
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“THE LITTLE BEAST, COWARDLY AND CROSS-GRAINED AS PET 
DOGS USUALLY ARE, LOOKED UP SHARPLY,” ETC. 


THE WOMAN IN WHITE. 
By WILKIE COLLINS. 


AUTHOR OF “‘THE DEAD SECRET," “ AFTER DARK," 
ETo., ETC. 





—s ee 
(Printed from advance proof-sheets pur- 
chased from the author exclusively for 
** Harper’s Weekly.’’) 
— 

THE NARRATIVE OF VINCENT GIL- 
MORE, SOLICITOR, OF CHANCERY- 
LANE, LONDON. 

1 
I write these lines at the request of my 
friend, Mr. Walter Hartright. They are in- 
tended to convey a description of certain events 
which seriously affected Miss Fairlie’s interests, 
and which took place after the period of Mr. 

Hartright’s departure from Limmeridge House. 
There is no need for me to say whether my 

own opinion does or does not sanction the dis- 

<losure of the remarkable family story, of which 
my narrative forms an important component 
part. Mr. Hartright has taken that responsi- 
bility on himself; and circumstances yet to be 
related wil! show that he has amply earned the 
right to do so, if he chooses to exercise it. The 
plan he has adopted for presenting the story to 
others, in the most truthful and most vivid man- 
ner, requires that it should be told, at each suc- 
cessive stage in the march of events, by the per- 
sons who were directly concerned in those events 
at the time of their occurrence. My appear- 
ance here, as narrator, is the necessary conse- 

‘quence of this arrangement. I was present dur- 

ing the sojourn of Sir Percival Glyde in Cum- 

berland, and was personally concerned in one 
important result of his short residence under 

Mr. Fairlie’s roof. It is my duty, therefore, to 

add these new links to the chain of events, and 

to take up the chain itself at the point where, for 
the present only, Mr. Hartright has dropped it. 


! 

! I arrived at Limmeridge House, on a Friday 
in the week, either at the end of October or the 
beginning of November—it is not material to 
my present purpose to say precisely which. 

, My object was to remain at Mr. Fairlie’s until 
the arrival of Sir Percival Glyde. If that event 
led to the appointment of any given day for Sir 
Percival’s union with Miss Fairlie, I was to take 
the necessary instructions back with me to Lon- 
don, and to occupy myself in drawing the lady’s 
marriage settlement. 

On the Friday I was not favored by Mr. Fair- 
lie with an interview. He had been, or had 
fancied himself to be, an invalid for years past ; 
and he was not well enough to receive me. 
Miss Halcombe was the first member of the 
family whom I saw. She met me at the house- 
door; and introduced me to Mr. Hartright, who 
had been staying at Limmeridge for some time 


t. 

I did not see Miss Fairlie until later in the 
day at dinner-time. She was not looking well, 
and I was sorry to observe it. She is a sweet, 
lovable girl, as amiable and attentive to every 
one about her as her excellent mother used to 
be—though, personally speaking, she takes after 
her father. Mrs. Fairlie had dark eyes and 
hair; and her elder daughter, Miss Halcombe, 
strongly reminds me of her. Miss Fairlie played 
to us in the evening—not so well as usual, I 
thought. We had a rubber at whist; a mere 
profanation, so far as play was concerned, of 
that noble game. I had been favorably im- 


pressed by Mr. Hartright on our first introduc- 
tion to one another; but I soon discovered that 
he was not free from the social failings inci- 
dental to his age. There are three things that 
nore of the young men of the present generation 
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can do. They can’t 
sit over their wine; 
they can’t play at 
whist; and they can’t 
pay a lady a compli- 
ment. Mr. Hartright 
was no exception to 
the general rule. 
Otherwise, even in 
those early days and 
on that short ac- 
quaintance, he struck 
me as being a mod- 
est and gentleman- 
like young man. 

So the Friday 
passed. I say no- 
thing about the more 
serious matters which 
engaged my atten- 
tion on that day—the 
anonymous letter to 
Miss Fairlie; the 
measures I thought 
it right to adopt 
when the matter was 
mentioned to me; 
and the conviction I 
entertained that evy- 
ery possible explana- 
tion of the circum- 
stances would be 
readily afforded by 
Sir Percival Glyde, 
having ali been fully 
noticed, as I under- 
stand, in the narra- 
tive which precedes 
this. 

On the Saturday 
Mr. Hartright had 
left before I got down 
to breakfast. Miss 
Fairlie kept her room 
all day; and Miss 
Halcombe appeared 
to me to be out of spirits. The house was not 
what it used to be in the time of Mr. and Mrs. 
Philip Fairlie. I took a walk by myself in the 
forenoon ; and looked about at some of the 
places which I first saw when I was staying at 
Limmeridge to transact family business, more 
than thirty years since. They were not what 
they used to be either. 

At two o’clock Mr. Fairlie sent to say he was 
well enough to see me. He had not altered, at 
any rate, since I first knew him. His talk was 
to the same purpose as usual—all about himéelf 
and his ailments, his wonderful coins, and his 
matchless Rembrandt etchings. The moment I 
tried to speak of the business that had brought 
me to his house he shut his eyes and said I 
‘“‘upset” him. I persisted in upsetting him by 
returning again and again tothe subject. All I 
could ascertain was that he looked on his niece’s 
marriage as a settled thing, that her father had 
sanctioned it, that he sanctioned it himself, that 
it was a desirable marriage, and that he should 
be personally rejoiced when the worry of it was 
over. As to the settlement, if I would consult 
his niece, and afterward dive as deeply as I 
pleased into my own knowledge of the family 
affairs, and get every thing ready, and limit his 
share in the business, as guardian, to saying 
Yes at the right moment—why, of course, he 
would meget my views, and every body else's 
views, with infinite pleasure. In the mean 
time, there I saw him, a helpless sufferer, con- 
fined to his room. Did I think he looked as if 
he wanted teasing? No. Then why tease 
him? 

I might, perhaps, have been a little astonished 
at this extraordinary absence of all self-assertion 
on Mr. Fairlie’s part, in the character of guar- 
dian, if my knowledge of the family affairs had 
not been sufficient to remind me that he was a 
single man, and that he had nothing more than 
a life-interest in the Limmeridge property. As 
matters stood, therefore, I was neither surprised 
nor disappointed at the result of the interview 
Mr. Fairlie had simply justified my expectations 
—and there was an end of it. 

Sunday was a dull day, out of doors and in. 
A letter arrived for me from Sir Percival Glyde’s 
solicitor, acknowledging the receipt of my copy 
of the anonymous letter, and my accompanying 
statement of the case. Miss Fairlie joined us in 
the afternoon, looking pale and depressed, and 
altogether unlike herself. I had some talk with 
her, and ventured on a delicate allusion to Sir 
Percival. She listened, and said nothing. All 
other subjects she pursued willingly, but this 
subject she allowed to drop. I began to doubt 
whether she might not be repenting of her en- 
gagement—just as young ladies often do, when 
repentance comes too late. 

On Monday Sir Percival Glyde arrived. 

I found him to be a most prepossessing man, 
so far as manners and a nes were con- 
cerned. He looked rather older than I had ex- 
pected; his head being bald over the forehead, 
and his face somewhat marked and worn. But 
his movements were as active and his spirits as 
high as a young man’s. His meeting with Miss 
Halcombe was delightfully hearty and unaffect- 
ed; and his reception of me, upon my being 
presented to him, was so easy and pleasant that 
we got on together like old friends. Miss Fair- 
lie was not with us when he arrived, but she 
entered the room about ten minutes afterward. 
Sir Percival rose and paid his compliments with 
perfect grace. His evident concern on seeing 
the change for the worse in the young lady’s 
looks was expressed with a mixture of tender- 
ness and respect, with an unassuming delicacy 
of tone, voice, and manner, which did equal 
credit to his good breeding and his good sense. 
I was rather surprised, under these circum- 
stances, to see that Miss Fairlie continued to be 
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constrained and uneasy in his presence, and 
that she took the first opportunity of leaving t 

room again. Sir Percival neither noticed the 
restraint in her reception of him, nor her sud- 


den withdrawal from our socicty. He ha t 
obtruded his attentions on her while she was 
present, and he did not embarrass Miss Hal- 
combe by any allusion to her departure when 
she was gone. His tact and taste were never 
at fault on this or on any other occasion while 
I was in his company at Limmeridge House. 
As soon as Miss Fairlie had left the 1 


spared us all embarrassment on the subject of 
the anonymous letter by adverting to it of his 
own accord. He had stopped in London on his 
way from Hampshire; had scen his solicitor; 
had read the documents forwarded by me; and 
had traveled on to Cumberland, anxivus to sat 
isfy our minds by the speediest and the fullest 
explanation that words can convey. On hear- 
ing him express himself to this effect, I offered 
him the original letter which I had kept for his 
inspection. He thanked me, and declined to 


look at it; saying that he had seen the copy, 
and that he was quite willing to lcave the orig- 
inal in our hands. 

The statement itself, on which he immediate- 
ly entered, was as simple and satisfactory as I 
had all along anticipated it would be. ~ 

Mrs. Catherick, he informed us, had, in past 
years, laid him under some obligations for faith- 
ful services rendered to his family connectio 
and to himself. She had been doubly u u 
nate in being married to a husband who had 
deserted her, and in having an only child whose 
mental faculties had been in a disturbed condi 
tion from avery early age. Although her mar- 
riage had removed her to a part of Hampshire 
far distant from the neighborhood in which Sir 
Percival’s property was situated, he had taken 
care not to lose sight of her; his friendly feeling 
toward the poor woman, in consideration of her 
past services, having been greatly strengthened 
by his admiration of the patience and courage 
with which she supported her calamities. In 
course of time, the symptoms of mental affliction 
in her unhappy daughter increased to such a 
serious extent, as to make it a matter of neces- 
sity to place her under proper medical care. 
Mrs. Catherick herself recognized this neces- 
sity; but she also felt the prejudice common 
to persons occupying her respectable station, 


against allowing her child to be admitted, as a 


pauper, into a public Asylum. Sir Percival had 
respected this prejudice, as he respected honest 
independence of feeling in any rank of life; and 
had resolved to mark his grateful sense of Mrs. 
Catherick’s early attachment to the interests of 
himself and his family, by defraying the expense 
of her daughter’s maintenance in a trust-worthy 
private Asylum. To her mother’s regret and to 
his own regret, the unfortunate creature had 
discovered the share which circumstances had 
induced him to take in placing her under re- 
straint, and had conceived the most intense ha- 
tred and distrust of him in consequence. To 
that hatred and distrust—which had expressed 
itself in various ways in the Asylum—the anon- 
ymous letter written, after her escape, was plain- 
ly attributable. If Miss Haleombe’s or Mr. Gil- 
more’s recollection of the document did not 
confirm that view, or if they wished for any 
additional particulars about the Asylum (the 
address of which he mentioned, as well as the 
names and addresses of the two doctors on 
whose certificates the patient was admitted), he 
was ready to answer any question and to clear 
up any uncertainty. He had done his duty to 
the unhappy young woman, by instructing his 
solicitor to spare no expense in tracing her, and 
in restoring her once more to medical care; and 
he was now only anxious to do his duty toward 
Miss Fairlie and toward her family, in the same 
plain, straightforward way. ; 

I was the first to speak in answer to this ap- 
peal. My own course 
was plain tome. It 
is the great beauty t 
of the Law that it Y 
can dispute any hu- | 
man statement,made 
under any circum- 
stances, and reduced 
to any form. If I 
had felt professional- 
ly called upon to set 
up a case against Sir 
Percival Glyde, on 
the strength of his 
own explanation, I 
could have done so 
beyond all doubt. 
But my duty did not 
lie in this direction : 
my function was of 
the purely judicial 
kind, I was to weigh 
the explanation we 
had just heard; to 
allow all due force to 
the high reputation 
of the gentleman who 
offered it ; and to de- 
cide honestly wheth- 
er the probabilities, 
on Sir Percival’s own 
showing, were plain- 
ly with him, or plain- 
ly against him. My 
own conviction was 
that they were plain- 
ly with him; and I 
accordingly declared 
that his explarnstion 
was, to my vaind, un- 
questionalbiy a satis- 
factory one. 

Mss Halcombe, 
af cr looking at me 
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very earnestly, said a f words, on her side, to 
the same eflect—with a certain hesitation of 
manner, however, which the ciréumstances did 
not seem to me to warrant. Iam unable to say, 
positively, whether Sir Percival noticed this or 
not. My opinion is that he did; seeing that 
, 


pointedly resumed the sul 
might, n 


ject, although he 
¢ w, With all propriety, have allowed it 

on plain statement of facts had only 
been addressed to Mr. Gilmore,” he said, “1 
should consider any further reference to this 


unhappy matter as unnecessary. I may fairly 
expect Mr. Gilmore, as a gentleman, to believe 
mec on my word; and when he has done me 
that justice, all discussion of the subject be- 
tween us has come to an end. But my position 
with a lady is not the same. I owe to her, 


what I would concede to no man alive—a proof 
of the truth of my assertion. You can not ask 
for that proof, Miss Haleombe ; and it is there- 
fore my to vou, and still more to Miss 
Fairlie, to offer it. Mays beg that you will 
write at once to the mothey of this unfortunate 
woman—to Mrs. Catherick—to ask for her tes- 
timony in support of the explanation which I 
have just offered to you ?” 

I saw Miss Halcombe change color, and look 

little uneasy. Sir Percival’s suggestion, po- 
litely as it was expressed, appeared to her, as it 
appeared to me, to point, very delicately, at the 
hesitation which her manner had betrayed a 
moment or tw } ; 

*T hope, Sir Percival, you don’t do me the 
injustice to suppose that I distrust you,” she 
s iid, qui kls . 

aaah ertainly not, Miss Halcombe. 
proposal purely as an a 


duty 


o since 


I make my 
t of attention to you, 
Will you excuse my obstinacy if I still venture 
to press it ?” 

He walked to the writing-table as he spoke; 
drew a chair to it; and opened the paper-case. 

‘** Let me beg you to write the note,”’ he said, 
‘‘as a favor to me. It need not occupy you 
more than a few minutes. You have only to 
ask Mrs. Catherick two questions. First, if her 
daughter was placed in the Asylum with her 
knowledge and approval. Secondly, if the 
share I took in the matter was such as to merit 
the expression of her gratitude toward myself? 
Mr. Gilmore’s mind is at case on this unpleasant 
subject ; and your mind is at ease—pray set my 
mind at ease also, by writing the note.” 

“You oblige me to grant your request, Sir 
Percival, when I would much rather refuse it.” 
With those words Miss Halcombe rose from her 
place, and went to the writing-table. Sir Per- 
cival thanked her, handed her a pen, and then 
walked away toward the fire-place. Miss Fair- 
lie’s little Italian greyhound was lying on the 
rug. He held out his hand, and called to the 
dog good-humoredly. 

**Come, Nina,” he said; *‘ we remember each 
other, don’t we ?” 

The little beast, cowardly and cross-grained 
as pet dogs usually are, looked up at him sharp- 
ly, shrank away from his outstretched hand, 
whined, shivered, and hid itself under a sofa. 
It was scarcely possible that he could have 
been put out by such a trifle as a dog’s recep- 
tion of him—but I observed, nevertheless, that 
he walked away toward the window very sud- 
denly. 

Miss Halcombe was not long in writing the 
note. When it was done, she rose from the 
writing-table, and handed the open sheet of pa- 
per to Sir Percival. He bowed; took it from 
her; folded it up immediately, without looking 
at the contents; sealed it; wrote the address; 
and handed it back to her in silence. I never 


saw any thing more gracefully or more becom- 
ingly done in my life. 

‘* You insist on my posting this letter, Sir 
Percival ?’ said Miss Haicombe. 

“I beg you will post it,” he answered. 


“And 





“MISS HALCOMBE WAS NOT LONG IN WRITING THE NOTE,” 
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now that it is written and sealed up, allow me 
to ask one or two last questions about the un- 
happy woman to whom it refers. I have read 
the communication which Mr. Gilmore kindly 
addressed to my solicitor, describing the cireum- 
stances under which the writer of the anony- 
mous letter was identified. But there are cer- 
tain points to which that statement does not 
refer. Did Anne Catherick see Miss Fairlie ?” 
“‘ Certainly not,” replied Miss Halcombe. 

‘“‘Did she see you?” 

“No.” 

“She saw nobody from the house, then, ex- 
cept a certain Mr. Hartright, who accidentally 
met with her in the church-yard here?” 

** Nobody else.” 

‘Mr. Hartright was employed at Limmeridge 
as a drawing-master, I believe? Js he a mem- 
ber of one of the Water-Color Societies ?” 

‘J believe he is,” answered Miss Haleombe. 

He paused for a moment, as if he was think- 
ing over the last answer, and then added: 

**Did you find out where Anne Catherick 
was living when she was in this neighborhood ?” 

“Yes. Ata farm on the moor, called Todd's 
Corner.” 

“Tt is a duty we all owe to the poor crenture 
herself toe trace her,” continued Sir Percival. 
**She may have said something at Todd’s Cor- 
ney which may help us to find her. I will go 
there, and make inquiries on the chance. In 
the mean time, as I can not prevail on myself 
te discuss this painful subject with Miss Fairlie, 
may I beg, Miss Haleombe, that you will kindly 
undertake to give her the necessary explanation, 
deferring it of course until you have received the 
reply to that note.” 

Miss Haleombe promised to comply with his 
request. He thanked her—nodded pleasantly 
—and left us, to go and establish himself in his 
own room. 





As he opened the door, the cross- 
grained greyhound poked out her sharp muzzle 
from under the sofa, and barked and snapped at 
him. 

“A good morning's work, Miss Halecmbe,” 
I said, as soon as we were alone. ‘‘ Heré is an 
anxious day weil ended already.” 

**Yes,’’ she answered; **no doubt. 
glad your mind is satisfied.” 

‘*My mind! Surely, with that note in your 
hand, your mind is at ease too?” 

**Oh yes—how can it be otherwise? I know 
the thing could not be,” she went on, speaking 
more to herself than to me; “ but I almost wish 
Walter Hartright had staid here long enough to 
be present at the explanation, and to. hear the 
proposal to me to write this note.” 

I was a little surprised—perhaps a little 
piqued, also, by these last words. 

*¢Events, it is true, connected Mr. Hartright 
very remarkably with the affair of the letter,” I 
said: ‘and I readily admit that he conducted 
himself, all things considered, with great deli- 
cacy and discretion. But I am quite at a loss 
to understand what useful influence his pres- 
ence could have exercised in relation to the ef- 
fect of Sir Percival’s statement on your mind or 
mine.” 

**Tt was only a fancy,” she said, absently. 
“There is no need to discuss it, Mr. Gilmore. 
Your experience ought to be, and is, the best 
guide I can desire.” 

I did not altogether like her thrusting the 
whole responsibility, in this marked manner, on 
my shoulders. If Mr. Fairlie had done it, I 
should ndt have been surprised. But resolyte, 
clear-minded Miss Halcombe, was the very last 
person in the world whom I should have expect- 
ed to find shrinking from the expression of *u 
opinion of her own. 

“If any doubts still trouble you,” I said, 
“why not mention them to me at once? Tell 
me plainly, have you any reason to distrust Sir 
Percival Glyde?” 

‘*None whatever.” 

“Do you see any thing improbable or con- 
tradictory in his explanation ?” 

“How can I say I do, after the proof he has 
offered me of the truth of it? Can there be 
better testimony in his favor, Mr. Gilmore, than 
the testimony of the woman’s mother ?” 

“None better. If the answer to your note 
of inquiry proves to be satisfactory, I, for one, 
can not sce what more any friend of Sir Per- 
cival’s can possibly expect from him.” 

“Then we will post the note,” she said, ris- 
ing to leave the room, “and dismiss all farther 
reference to the subject until the answer ar- 
vives. Don’t attach any weight to my hesita- 
tion. I can give no better reason for it than 
that i have been overanxious about Laura late- 
ly: and anxiety, Mr. Gilmore, unsettles the 
strongest of us.” 

She left me abruptly; her naturally firm voice 
faltering as she spoke those last words. A sens- 

_ itive, vehement, passionate nature—a woman of 
ten thousand in these trivial, superficial times. 
I had known her from her earliest years; I had 
seen her tested, as she grew up, in more than 
one trying family crisis, and my long experi- 
ence made me attach an importance to her hes- 
itation under the circumstances here detailed 
which I should certainly not have felt in the 
case of another woman. I could see no cause 
for any uneasiness or any doubt; but she had 
made me a little uneasy and a little doubtful 
nevertheless. In my youth I should have chafed 
and fretted under the irritation of my Own un- 
reasonable state of mind. In my age I knew 
better, and went out philosophically to walk it 
off. 


’ 


II. 


We all met again at dinner-time. 

Sir Percival was in such boisterous high spir- 
its that I hardly recognized him as the same 
man whose quict tact, refinement, and good 
sense had impressed me so strongly at the in- 
terview ef the morning. 


The enly trace of his 








former self that I could detect reappeared, ev- 
ery now and then, in his manner toward Miss 
Fairlie. A look or a word from her suspended 
his loudest laugh, checked his gayest flow of 
talk, and rendered him all attention to her, and 
to no one else at table, in.an instant. Although 
he never openly tried to draw her into the con- 
versation, lie never lost the slightest chance she 
gave him of letting her drift into it by acci- 
dent, and of saying the words to her, under 
those favorable circumstances, which a man 
with less tact and delicacy would have point- 
edly addressed to her the moment they occurred 
to- him. Rather to my surprise, Miss Fairlie 
appeared to be sensible of his attentions with- 
out be moved by them. She was a little 
confused from time to time, when he looked at 
her or spoke to her; but she never warmed to- 
ward him. Rank, fortune, good-breeding, good 
looks, the respect of a gentleman, and the de- 
votion of a lover, were all humbly placed at her 
feet, and, so far as appearances went, were all 
offered in vain. 

On the next day, the Tuesday, Sir Percival 
went in the morning (taking one of the sery- 
him as a guide) to Todd's Corner. 





ants with 
His inquiries, as I afterward heard, led to no 
results, On his return he had an interview 
with Mr. Fairlie, and in the afternoon he and 
Miss Halcombe rode out together. Nothing 
else happened worthy of record. ‘The evening 
passed as usual. ‘There was no change in Sir 
Percival and no change in Miss Fairlie. 

The Wednesday’s post brought with it an 
event—the reply from Mrs. Catherick. I took 
a copy of the document, which I have preserved, 
and which I may as well present in this place. 
It ran as follows: 


‘“ Mapam,—lI beg to acknowledge the receipt 
of your letter, inquiring whether my daughter, 
Anne, was placed under medical superintend- 
ence with my knowledge and approval, and 
whether the share taken in the matter by Sir 
Percival Glyde was such as to merit the expres- 
sion of my gratitude toward that gentleman. 

3e pleased to accept my answer in the aflirma- 
tive to both those questions, and believe me to 
remain, your obedient servant, 

‘‘ Janu Anne CaTHERICK.” 


Short, sharp, and to the point: in form, rath- 
er a business-like letter for a woman to write; 
in substance, as plain a confirmation as could 
be desired of Sir Percival Glyde’s statement. 
This was my opinion, and, with certain minor 
reservations, Miss Haleombe’s opinion also. Sir 
Percival, when the letter was shown to him, did 
not appear to be struck by the sharp, short tone 
of it. He told us that Mrs. Catherick was a 
woman of few words, a clear-headed, straight- 
forward, unimaginative person, who wrote brief- 
ly and plainly, just as she spoke. 

The next duty to be accomplished, now that 
the answer had been received, was to acquaint 
Miss Fairlie with Sir Percival’s explanation. 
Miss Halcombe had undertaken to do this, and 
had left the room to go to her sister, when she 
suddenly returned again, and sat down by the 
easy-chair in which I was reading the news- 
paper. Sir Percival had gone out a minute be- 
fore, to look at the stables, and no one was in 
the room but ourselves. 

**T suppose we have really and truly done all 
we can?” she said, turning and twisting Mrs. 
Cat}.erick’s letter in her hand. 

‘-If we are friends of Sir Percival’s, who 
1.now him and trust him, we have done all, and 
more than all, that is necessary,” I answered, a 
little annoyed by this return of her hesitation. 
‘‘ But if we are enemies who suspect him—” 

‘«That alternative is not even to be thought 
of,” she interposed. ‘ We are Sir Percival’s 
friends; and, if generosity and forbearance can 
add to our regard for him, we ought to be Sir 
Pércival’s admirers as well. You know that he 
saw Mr. Fairlie yesterday, and that he after- 
ward went out with me?” 

‘“‘Yes, I saw you riding away together.” 

““We began the ride by talking about Anne 
Catherick, and about the singular manner in 
which Mr. Hartright met with her. But we 
soon dropped that subject; and Sir Percival 
spoke next, in the most unselfish terms, of his 
engagement with Laura. He said he had ob- 
served that she was out of spirits, and he was 
willing, if not informed to the contrary, to attrib- 
ute to that cause the alteration in her manner 
toward him during his present visit. If, how- 
ever. there was any other more serious reason 
for the change, he would entreat that no con- 
straint might be placed on her inclinations either 
by Mr. Fairlie or by me. All he asked, in that 
case, was that she would recall to mind, for the 
last time, what the circumstances were under 
which the engagement between them was made, 
and what his conduct had been from the begin- 
ning of the courtship to the present time. If, 
after due reflection on those two subjects, she 
seriously desired that he should withdraw his 
pretensions to the honor of becoming her hus- 
band—and if she would tell him so piainly, with 
her own lips—he would sacrifice himself by 
leaving her perfectly free to withdraw from the 
engagement.” _ 

“No man could say more than that, Miss 
Halcombe. As to my experience, few men in 
his situation would have said as much.” 

She paused after I had spoken those words, 
and looked at me with a singular expression of 
perplexity and distress. 

*“T accuse nobody and I suspect nothing,” 
she broke out, abruptly. ‘But I can not and 
will not accept the responsibility of persuading 
Lanra to this marriage.” 

“That is exactly the course which Sir Perci- 
val Glyde has himself requested you to take,” I 
replied, in astonishment. ‘ He has begged you 
net to force her inclinations.” 





*¢ And he indirectly obliges me to force them, 
if I give her his message.” 

‘* How can that possibly be ?” 

“Consult your own knowledge of Laura, Mr. 
Gilmore. If I tell her to reflect on the circum- 
stances of her engagement, I at once appeal to 
two of the strongest feelings in her nature—to 
her love for her father’s memory, and to her 
strict regard for truth. You know that she 
never broke a promise in her life; you know 
that she entered on this engagement at the be- 
ginning of her father’s fatal illness, and that he 
spoke hopefully and happily of her marriage to 
Sir Percival Glyde on his death-bed.” 

I own that I was a little shocked at this view 
of the case. 

** Surely,” I said, “you don’t mean to infer 
that when Sir Percival spoke to you yesterday 
he speculated on such a result as you have just 
mentioned ?” 

Her frank, fearless face answered for her be- 
fore she spoke, 

* Do you think I would remain an instant in 
the company of any man whom I suspected of 
such baseness as that?” she asked, angrily. 

I liked to feel her hearty indignation flash out 
on me in that way. We see so much maltce 
and so little indignation in my profession. 

“Tn that case,” I said, ‘‘excuse me if I tell 
you, in our legal phrase, that you are traveling 
out of the record. Whatever the consequences 
may be, Sir Percival has a right to expect that 
your sister should carefully consider her engage- 
ment from every reasonable point of view before 
she claims her release from it. If that unlucky 
letter has prejudiced her against him, go at once, 
and tell her that he has cleared himself in your 
eyes andin mine. What objection can she urge 
against him after that? What excuse can she 
possibly have for changing her mind about a 
man whom she virtually accepted for her hus- 
band more than two years ago?” 

“In the eyes of Jaw and reason, Mr. Gilmore, 
no excuse, I daresay. If she still hesitates, and 
if I still hesitate, you must attribute our strange 
conduct, if you like, to caprice in both cases, and 
we must bear the imputation as well as we can.” 

With those words she suddenly rose and left 
me. When a sensible woman has a serious 
question put to her, and evades it by a flippant 
answer, it is a sure sign, in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred, that she has something to 
conceal. I returned to the perusal of the news- 
paper, strongly suspecting that Miss Haleombe 
and Miss Fairlie had a secret beiween them 
which they were keeping from Sir Percival and 
keeping from me. I thought this hard on both 
of us—especially on Sir Percival. 

My doubts—or, to speak more correctly, my 
convictions—were confirmed by Miss Halcombe’s 
language and manner when I saw her again lat- 
er in the day. She was suspiciously brief and 
reserved in telling me the result of her interview 
with her sister. Miss Fairlie, it appeared, had 
listened quietly while the affair of the letter was 
placed before her in the right point of view; but 
when Miss Haleombe next proceeded to say 
that the object of Sir Percivai’s visit at Limmer- 
idge was to prevail on her to let a day be fixed 
for the marriage, she checked all further refer- 
ence to the subject by begging for time. If Sir 
Percival would consent to spare her for the pres- 
ent she would undertake to give him his final 
answer before the end of the year. She plead- 
ed for this delay with such anxiety and agitation 
that Miss Halcombe had promised to use her in- 
fluence, if necessary, to obtain it; and there, at 
Miss Fairlie’s earnest entreaty, all further dis- 
cussion of the marriage yuestion had ended. 

The purely temporary arrangement thus pro- 
posed might have been convenient enough to 
the young lady; but it proved somewhat embar- 
rassing to the writer of these lines. That morn- 
ing’s post. had brought a letter from my partner 
which obliged me to return to town the next 
day by the afternoon train. It was extremely 
probable that I should find no second opportuni- 
ty of presenting myself at Limmeridge House 
during the remainder of the year. In that case, 
supposing Miss Fairlie ultimately decided on 
holding her engagement, my necessary personal 
communication with her, before I drew her set- 
tlement, would become something like a down- 
right impossibility; and we should be obliged 
to commit to writing questions which ought al- 
ways to be discussed on both sides by word of 
mouth. I said nothing about this difficulty un- 
til Sir Percival had been consulted on the sub- 
ject of the desired delay. He was too gallant 
a gentleman not to grant the request immedi- 
ately. When Miss Halcombe informed me of 
this, I told her that I must absolutely speak to 
her sister before I left Limmeridge ; and it was, 
therefore, arranged that I should see Miss Fair- 
lie in her own sitting-room the next morning. 
She did not come down to dinner, or join us in 
the evening. Indisposition was the excuse ; 
and I thought Sir Percival looked, as well he 
might, a little annoyed when he heard of it. 

The next morning, as soon as breakfast was 
over, I went up to Miss Fairlie’s sitting-room. 
The poor girl looked so pale and sad, and came 
forward to welcome me so readily and prettily, 
that the resolution to lecture her on her caprice 
and indecision, which I had been forming all 
the way up stairs, failed me on the spot. I led 
her back to the chair from which she had risen, 
and placed myself opposite to her. Her cross- 
grained pet greyhound was in the room, and I 
fully expected a barking and snapping recep- 
tion. Strange to say, the whimsical little brute 
falsified my expectations by jumping into my 
Inp, and poking its sharp muzzle familiarly into 
my hand the moment I sat down. 

‘¢ You used often fo sit on my knee when you 
were a child, my dear,” I said, “and now your 
little dog seems determined to succeed you in 
the vacant throne. Is that pretty drawing your 
doing ?” 





I pointed to a little album which lay on the 
table by her side, and which she had evidently 
been looking over when I came in. The page 
that lay open had a small water-color landscape 
very neatly mounted on it. This was the draw- 
ing which had suggested my question: an idle 
question enough; but how could I begin to talk 
of business to her the moment I opened my lips? 

‘*No,” she said, looking away from the draw- 
ing rather confusedly ; ‘* it is not my doing.” 

Her fingers had a restless habit, which [ re- 
membered in her as a child, of always playing 
with the first thing that came to hand, whenev- 
er any one was talking to her. On this occa- 
sion they wandered to the album, and toyed ab- 
sently about the margin of the little water-color 
drawing. ‘The expression of melancholy deep- 
ened on her face. She did not look at the draw- 
ing, or look at me. Her eyes moved uneasily 
from object to object in the room; betraying 
plainly that she suspected what my purpose 
was in coming to speak to her. Sceing that, I 
thought it best to get to the purpose with as lit- 
tle delay as possible. 

“One of the errands, my dear, which brings 
me here is to bid you good-by,” I began. ‘‘I 
must get back to London to-day; and, before I 
leave, 1 want to have a word with you on the 


- subject of your own aflairs.” 


“T am very sorry you are going, Mr. Gil- 
more,” she said, looking at me kindly. ‘It is 
like the happy old times to have you here.” 

‘*T hope I may be able to come back, and re- 
call those pleasant memories once more,” I con- 
tinued ; ‘‘ but as there is some uncerfainty about 
the future, I must take my opportunity when I 
can get it, and speak to you now. I am your 
old lawyer and your old friend; and I may re- 
mind you, I am sure, without offense, of the pos- 
sibility of your marrying Sir Percival Glyde.” 

She took her hand off the little album as sud- 
denly as if it had turned hot and burned her. 
Her fingers twined together nervously in her 
lap; her eyes looked down again at the floor; 
and an expression of constraint settled on her 
face which looked almost like an expression of 
pain. 

“Ts it absolutely necessary to speak of my 
marriage engagement ?” she asked, in low tones. 

“It is necessary to refer to it,” I answered ; 
‘*but not to dwell on it. Let us merely say 
that you may marry, or that you may not mar- 
ry. In the first case, I must be prepared, be- 
forehand, to draw your, settlement; and I ought 
not to do that withoui, as a matter of polite- 
ness, first consulting you. This may be my only 
chance of hearing what your wishes are. Let 
us, therefore, suppose the case of your marry- 
ing, and let me inform you, in as few words as 
possible, what your position is now, and what 
you may make it, if you please, in the future.” 

I explained to her the object of a marriage 
settlement; and then told her exactly what her 
prospects were—in the first place, on her com- 
ing of age, and, in the second place, on the de- 
cease of her uncle—marking the distinction be- 
tween the property in which she had a life-in- 
terest only, and the property which was left at 
her owncontrol. She listened attentively, with 
the constrained expression still on her face, and 
her hands still nervously clasped together in 
her lap. 

“And now,” I said, in conclusion, “tell me 
if you can think of any condition which, in the 
case we have supposed, you would wish me to 
make for you—subject, of course, to your guar- 
dian’s approval, as you are not yet of age.” 

She moved uneasily in her chair—then look- 
ed in my face, on a sudden, very earnestly. 

“Tf it does happen,” she began, faintly ; ‘‘if 
I am—” 

“If you are married,” I added, helping her 
out. 

‘* Don’t let him part me from Marian,” she 
cried, with a sudden outbreak of energy. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Gilmore, pray make it law that Marian is 
to live with me!” 

Under other circumstances I might perhaps 
have been amused at this essentially feminine 
interpretation of my question, and of the long 
explanation which had preceded it. But her 
looks and tones when she spoke were of a kind 
to make me more than serious—they distressed 
me. Her words, few as they were, betrayed a 
desperate clinging to the past which boded ill 
for the future. 

** Your having Marian Halcombe to live with 
you can easily be settled by private arrange- 
ment,” I said. “You hardly understood my 
question, I think. It referred to your own prop- 
erty—to the disposal of your money. Suppos- 
ing you were to make a will, when you come of 
age, who would you like the money to go to?” 

** Marian has been mother and sister both to 
me,” said the good, affectionate girl, her pretty 
blue eyes glistening while she spoke. “May I 
leave it to Marian, Mr. Gilmore ?” 

“Certainly, my love,” I answered. “But 
remember what a large sum it is. Would you 
like it all to go to Miss Halcombe ?” 

She hesitated ; her color came and went; and 
her hand stole back again to the little album. 

‘“‘Not all of it,” she said. ‘There is some 
one else besides Marian—” 

She stopped; her color heightened; and the 
fingers of the hand that rested upon the album 
beat gently on the margin of the drawing, as if 
her memory had set them going mechanically 
with the remembrance of a favorite tune. 

““You mean some other member of the fam- 
ily besides Miss Halcombe ?”’ I suggested, see- 
ing her at a loss to proceed. 

The heightening color spread to her forehead 
and her neck, and the nervous fingers suddenly 
clasped themselves fast round the edge of the 
book. 


‘*There is some one else,” she said, not no- 
ticing my last words, though she had evidently 
heard them; ‘there is seme one else whe might 
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Sad! ‘To remember her, as I did, the liveli- 
est, happiest child that ever laughed the day 
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lasted more than 1 hour—she had not 
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mystery of her evident distress and di 
the prospect of her marriage—a 1 yet 
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at Sir Perciy 


question, I neither knew h 
entered the room feeling tl 

had fair reason to complain of manner in 
which she was treating him. I left it, secretly 
hoping that matters might end in her taking 
him at his word and claiming her release. A 
man of my age and experience ought to have 
known better than to vacillate in this unreason- 
able manner. I can make no excuse for my- 

If; I can only tell the truth, and say—so it 

The hour for my departure was now drawing 
near. I sent to Mr. Fairlie to say that I would 
wait on him to take leave if he liked, but that 
he must excuse my being ratherinahurry. He 
sent a message back, written in pencil on a slip 
of paper: ‘Kind love and best wishes, dear 
Gilmore. Hurry of any kind is inexpressibly 
injurious to me. Pray take care of yourself. 
Good by.” 

Just before I left I 
a moment, alone. 

‘*Have you said 
she asked. 

“Yes,” I replied. 
nervous—I am glad she has you 
her. 

Miss Halcombe’s sharp eyes studied my face 
attentively. 

‘Yon are altering your opinion about Laura,” 
she said. ‘You are readier to make allowances 
for her than you were yesterday.” 

No sensible man ever engages, unprepared, 
in a fencing match of words with a woman. I 
only answered: 

‘Let me know what happens. 
thing till I hear from you. 

She still looked hard in my face. “I wish it 
vas all over, and well over, Mr. Gilmore—and 
so do you.” With those words s’.e left me. 

Sir Percival most politely insisted on secing 
me to the carriage door. 

“If you are ever in my nei ighborhood,” he 
said, ‘*pray don’t forget that I am sincerely 
anxious to improve our acquaintance. The tried 
and trusted old friend of this family will be al- 
ways a welcome visitor in any house of mine.” 

A really irresistible man—courteous, consid- 
erate, delightfully free from pride—a gentle- 
man every inch of him. As I drove away to 
the station I felt as if I could cheerfully do any 
thing to promote the interests of Sir Percival 
Glyde—any thing in the world, except drawing 
the marriage settlement of his wife. 
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EXECUTION OF A RAJAH, 
Rajah Jeyloll Singh the extreme penalty of the 
law on Saturday mornin the Ist October, at “the 
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‘ANNE AND IL. 

I Am an old maid. 

There is a period in life when such a confession 
is very difficult to make. From thirty to forty, 
which is a sort of chrysulis state, when one clings 
a little to past hopes, and feels quite confident 
their like will come no more, there is a decided 
sensitiveness in regard to autobiographical dates, 
a shrinking from prolonged interviews with gene- 
alogists and inquisitive old Jadies, and even a la- 
tent dread of the contemporaries of youth, who are 
happily married, and generously teach their off- 
spring to call you ‘ awut.” 

This transition period has passed for me long 
ago; in fact, I am a score of years beyond it; and 
now, sitting here by the fire in my cap and spec- 
tacles, and deep wrinkles, I will tell you my little 
story. 

I was very pretty when-I was seventeen years 
old. I could not help knowing it, and the knowl- 
edge was accompanied by a little fluttering thrill 
of pleasure which mother and Anne called vanity ; 
but as I always to this day have the same feeling 
at sight of any thing lovely and fair, be it human 
face or delicate field flower, I think they were mis- 
taken. 

My mother was one of the best of women—to 
me far the best woman I ever knew. You recol- 
lect the picture of Faith that hangs at the foot of 
my bed. I have it there, where my glance may 
fall upon it last at night and first in the morning, 
because the serious mouth, and saintly eyes, and 
bands of shining hair are so yery like hers, who is 
row, I trust, in heaven. By this you will know 
that my mother was beautiful as well as good. 

Sister Anne was ten years older than I. She 
was a great deal better than ever I thought of be- 
ing, for 3: s could do all sorts of household work ; 
and then she had a way of helping the poor, and 
nursing the sick, and comforting the afflicted, and 
making garments for dirty children, like the good 
Dorcas of whom we read in the Acts of the Apos- 
tles ; so every one in the village looked up to her, 
and paid her as much respect as they did the min- 
ister’s wife. 

As for me, Fam sadiy afraid I never did any 
thing to niake people look up to me with respect. 
At bome I was so careless that if dear mother had 
not been a saint, and Anne a feminine edition of 
Job, I should never have known where to find a 
single article of my wardrobe. And as fox pick- 
ling, and preserving, and nice cooking, and the 

melier of" ces of sweeping, dusting, and the like, 
I co_id not brine ~vself to them with any degree 
of patience the good mother often said 
to me, ‘* My dear ixose, these actions that seem so 
slight to you may be done in such a spirit as to 
please God, as good George Herbert says: 

“A servant with this clause 
Makes drudgery divine: 
Whi eweeps a room, as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 

I liked the poetry; it was simple and sweet ; 
but it failed to beautify brooms and dusters in my 
estimation. 

Anne had a lover over seas, who was to come 
home some day when he had made a large fortune 
and marry her. They parted, with this hope in 
prospect, when she was eighteen and I a [ttle girl 
of eight; and as years passed I should have for- 
gotten the existence of Ralph Haven, had it not 
been for the monthly advent of a foreign letter, 
which Anne, with heightened color and shining 
eyes, always took to her own chamber to feast 
upon in solitude. 

When I was just turned of nineteen I had the 
first great sorrow of my life. 

We had been spending one of our quietly happy 
eveniags—mother, Anne, and I—in our cozy win- 
ter parlor. They had been sewing while I read 
aloud, and after that we had a little concert. 
Arne played very well upon an old harpsichord 
that had been a wedding present to mother, and 
we all sang to that accompaniment. I think it 
was as sweet music as I ever heard. At ten 
e’clock, our usual hour for evening prayers, Mar- 
tha eame in from the kitchen, and I brought the 
great family Bible for mother to read. She turned 
over the leaves slowly, pausing at the record of 
her marriage, and at last selecting the Sixteenth 
Psalm, which she read through, repeating the last 
verse three times with great emphasis: * Thou 
wilt show me the path of life: in thy presence is 
fulness of joy ; at thy right hand there are pleas- 
ures for evermore.” And then she knelt down to 
pray—my dear, dear mother! There was a full 
minute of intense silence, and then Anne and Mar- 
tha lifted her in their arms, and bore her, a sense- 
less weight, to her bedroom close by. 

It was paralysis! 

This happened in February, and for three months 
we watched and prayed and hoped that she might 
in some degree recover the use of her limbs and 
her speech. Poor Anne lost all her little beauty 
in constant care and anxiety. Her cheeks grew 
thin and white, her gray eyes sunken; here and 
there a thread of silver mingled with her dark hair, 
and two deep lines marred the smoothness of her 
low forehead. But she was never weary, never 
impatient, and mother could not bear her out of 
her sight a single moment; so there she staid by 
the invalid’s couch, smoothing her pillows, hold- 
ing her poor hands, and smiling sweetly in her 
face, until it seemed to me that our Anne was little 
less than an angel. Early in May mother died; 
and forgetting the few months of suffering, our 
memory gave her to us as she used to be—gentle, 
tender, loving—and we mourned for her with deep 
sorrow. We buried her in the garden, under the 
shadow of her favorite tree—for we wanted to feel 
that she was near us still—and we planted shrubs 
and fair flowers over her grave. 

And now that all was over, Anne began to think 
of herself. She kept it from me as long as it was 
possible, but at length I learned the truth. Long 


watching, and care, and grief had done their work, 
and Anne was going blind! 
The first I knew of it was ene evening about a 





fortnight after the funeral. We were standing to- 
gether at the open window, before the lamp was 
lit, talking of mother, when my eyes chanced to 
fall upon the new moon just sinking behind the 
dark line of pines that skirted the western horizon. 
I drew Anne’s attention, and for a minute or more 
she strained her poor eyes to catch its tremulous 
silver light; then shaking her head, she laid her 
soft hand in mine, and whispered, sadly : 

‘**T can not see it, Rose.” 

I looked down in her face—for I was a head tall- 
er than she—and I have never forgotten the ex- 
pression of divine resignation that softened every 
feature. , 

‘* Can not see it, sister!’’ I echoed. 

‘*No, dear; nor the stars. It is a long while 
that I have not seen the stars, and I miss them 
more than I can tell. They always comforted me 
so! Rose, my child, your poor sister’s sight is 
fading !” 

I would not believe it. The thought of Anne 
blind—good, thoughtful, careful Anne, who was 
now looking forward to one great joy, the speedy 
return of her lover—she to have her eyes darken- 
ed! Oh,no! God, who was good and kind, would 
not suffer it. ‘Thus reasoned the foolish girl at 
eighteen. Since then I have learned to trust His 
love, although I often fail to understand the way 
by which He leads me. 

Neither Anne nor I closed our eyes to sleep that 
night. We thought and planned until daybreak, 
for, if what she said were true, something must be 
done, and that speedily. Surely there was room 
for hope when there were such great oculists in 
New York and Philadelphia ; they could, they must 
help Anne! As if in anticipation of our wishes, 
there came within the week a letter from one of 
mother’s old friends who lived in New York. It 
was full of gentle sympathy and kindness, and 
she begged one of us to come to her for a few weeks 
of rest. Tlere was just the opening we needed, 
and of course Anne must go. And yet, so careful 
was she for me that she would scarcely consent to 
the journey. She knew how lonely the house 
would be with mother and her both gone; and then 
I knew so little about housekeeping. I verily 
think she would have given up the journey, and 
been content to settle down to her darkened life, for 
the sake of saving me the trouble and pain of a sep- 
aration, had it not been for the thought of her lov- 
er. As it was, she spent a week in arranging for 
my comiv.i, mapping out Martha’s work with the 
utmost precision, and even writing down on a slip 
of paper the things I must try to do and care for 
while she was gone. 

I knew I should miss our Anne, but I had not 
anticipated such utter loneliness. When I went 
back into the house after watching the stage until 
it was out of sight, I wandered about from room to 
room unable to set myself at work. Every article 
of furniture was in nicest order. Anne’s last work 
had been to set back a chair and pick a thread 
from the table-cloth. I think it was a great mis- 
take to leave me with nothing to do but to sit down 
and cry. 

Anne wrote immediately on her arrival at New 
York, but after that Mrs. Allen wrote for her. She 
had put herself under the care of an eminent ocu- 
list, who gave her strong hopes of a permanent 
cure, only the strictest care was to be observed for 
several weeks. 

It was hard to think of Anne lying in a dark- 
ened room, when the dear world was so fair and 
full of bloom ; but she sent me such cheerful mes- 
sages that at last I began to think she was less 
afflicted than I. I might have known her better 
—I who had witnessed her beautiful life of unself- 
ishness and love. 

One day—I think it was the 2d of June—I gath- 
ered from Anne’s garden and mine a bunch of roses, 
the first of the season, and carried them to fill a 
marble vase on mother’s grave. It was almost 
sunset, and I lingered 3 long time thinking of the 


dear one whose body lay there, and pleasing my- | 


self with the idea that her pure spirit might be 
near me, though unseen, and also thinking of Anne, 
and wishing she were again at home. 

This reverie was interrupted by the unusual 
sound of approaching footsteps, too heavy and 
measured for Martha’s. I looked up, and saw, 
through my tears, a man of medium height, stout 
figure and swarthy complexion, whose deep-set 
gray eyes were fastened upon the white marble 
cross which marked my mother’s grave. It was 
too nearly dusk for him to read the simple inscrip- 
tion, and, turning to me, he asked, in a sharp, 
abrupt voice, 

“Who lies buried there?” 

‘‘My mother, Mary Wesley,” I replied, brush- 
ing away my tears, and rising from the green 
turf. 

‘‘And where is Anne? Are you the little Rose 
grown so tall asthis? You were a mere baby then; 
but it is nearly twelve years—twelve long years !” 

So this was Ralph Haven, Anne’s friend, come 
home at last. We walked slowly toward the 
house, and he did not repeat his inquiry for her, 
but all the way I was puzzling my head to plan 
the gentlest manner in which to communicate the 
intelligence of her misfortune; for I knew he ex- 
pected to meet her in the house. When we came 
upon the terrace, under the parlor-window, I 
stopped short, and, looking up into his face, said, 
slowly: 

‘Sister Anne is not at home; she is in New 
York.” 

‘* And yet she knew I was coming !” 

The tone in which these words were uttered was 
a reflection upon Anne’s faithfulness, and I cried, 

“Yes, Sir, she knew, but Anne is almost blind. 
She is there for advice; I hope for cure.” 

‘Anne blind! Anne Wesley blind! Child, are 
you telling me the truth?” 

He was greatly moved, else I should have re- 
sented his ungentle words and manner. Asit was, 
I sat down near him, upon the piazza, and talked 
of her and mother until quite late, without light- 
ing the lamps or going into the parlor. 

“ Of course he will go to New York at once,” I 





said tomyself, after he left me, as I locked the hall- 
door and closed the windows for the night—‘ of 
course; and how happy Anne will be!” 

But Iwas mistaken, The next morning, while 
I was busy tying up a drooping heliotrope, Mr. 
Haven came again, and stvod leaning over the gate 
talking about the flowers until I was ready to go 
in; then he pushed it open, and followed me up 
the path gathering a few buds from Anne’s rose- 
bush, which naturally led the conversation to her. 
I was only too glad to speak her praises to some 
one besides Martha, and in Mr, Haven IJ had a 
most eager listener. I remember, as I watched 
his kindling face, I wished I had some such friend, 
one who would be as true and faithful. Soon 
after this I had a few lines from Anne written by 
herown hand. ‘I am better,” she wrote; ‘ please 
God, I shall soon be quite well, and with you 
again, little sister. Do all you can to make Ralph 
happy; I give him into your care. The Doctor 
refused to let him come to me at present. How I 
long to see you both.” 

Just as I finished crying over this note I heard 
Mr. Haven’s step on the graveled walk, and ran 
to meet him, with it open in my hand. It was 
such a relief to find that he did not stay away from 
Anne, voluntarily, that I was quite ready to obey 
her injunction. 

IIe, too, had received a line, and I had never 
seen him wear so bright a look as when I ran down 
the steps and slipped my hand through his arm, 
fuli of joy for the two bits of letters which had 
come like songs of hope. 

We sat in the parlor all that evening singing to- 
gether, and wishing many times that Anne was 
there with her sweet contralto voice to make our 
concert complete. When Mr. Haven said good- 
night, I laughingly told him I was going to obey 
her commands, and do my very best to amuse him 
until she should come; in pledge of which he 
begged the blue ribbon that bound my hair. I 
gave it to him, and stood in the door watching 
him as he went away, with my long, unloosed curls 
falling almost to the floor. 

Days passed so swiftly they seemed like the 
days of a delicious dream. I never paused to 
question my foolish heart, which throbbed with 
new and strange emotions. It was enough that I 
was happy; yes, so happy I had not a single tear 
even for my dear mother’s grave. But at last 
there came a letter from Anne announcing her 
speedy return, Mr. Haven brought it from the 
office, and we read it together, standing by the 
west window in the parlor. 

“ She is a good girl,” he mused, after a prolonged 
silence, absently caressing my hair with his white 
fingers. ‘*Sheisa good girl; and so she is coming 
—when?” He glanced at the date, which was a 
week old; the letter had been delayed, and even 
now she might be on her way. I felt his dark 
magnetic eyes searching my drooping face, and I 
trembled under their power. ‘‘Are you glad, 
Rose ?” he whispered, bending to my ear. 

“Glad? Oh yes, I am very glad,” I stammer- 
ed, and burst into tears. 

“Rose, you love me,” said he, slowly. ‘‘I can 
read your little heart like a page of sweet poetry. 
You love me, Rose!” 

My pride took fire at this. 

“And if I did,” cried I, ‘if I did, without 
thinking or knowing it, I have not forgotten that 
you are Anne’s promised husband !” 

**Tt is true, Rose,” he said, gloomily, “‘ that be- 
fore I went to China I had a youthful liking for 
Anne, but—” and here his tone changed to one of 
deep tenderness—‘‘ you, little Rese, are the only 
one I ever loved; the only woman I will marry.” 

“And so,” said I, seornfully, for I was begin- 
ning to realize the depth.of woe into which I was 
sinking; ‘‘and so, because in your long absence 
Anne has grown older, and you fear she is less fair 
and gay, you would cast her off! Ah, Sir, I shall 
soon learn to despise you !” 

‘Rose, your angry words bring me to myself,” 
said he, sorrowfully. ‘‘ Forgive me, child, and 
tell me how I shall expiate my offense.” 

‘Marry Anne, and never let her know of this.” 

“Marry Anne! Yes; I will, I will. But pity 
me, Rose. You did love me, little flower?” 

This tone of tender beseeching how could my 
poor heart withstand it? For one moment I for- 
got Anne, honor, and duty, and flung my arms 
around his neck, sobbing. 

“‘ Rose,” he whispered, ‘dear child, let us tell 
her all. She is generous; she will forgive; she—” 

“Never! never! never!” I wrenched myself 
from him as I spoke, and turned to fly, when lo! 
in the centre of the room, rigid and white as a 
marble statue, I beheld—Anne! 

I threw myself into her arms, and she held me 
there in a brief but kind embrace; then leading 
me out into the hall, she touched ther icy lips to 
mine, and went back to the parlor, closing the door 
softly after her. 

What passed between her and Ralph in that long 
interview I never knew ; but he left the village at 
night, and I saw him nog more for years, 

Anne passed through this furnace of affliction like 
the holy children, ‘upon whose bodies the fire had 
no power.” Whatever she suffered was known to 
God and herself alone. Outwardly, there was not 
the shadow of change. 


Twenty years after all this trouble, as I sat 
musing over the fire one winter evening, a note 
was handed me, which read as follows: 

“Dgar Rose,—Come to me. 

“ Ratpn Haven.” 

The lad who brought it was waiting to guide 
me. I snaiched a cloak and hood, and without a 
question followed him down the street to the vil- 
lage inn; and here I found Ralph Haven—dying— 
dying! He knew me, notwithstanding my gray 
hairs (for at eight-and-thirty I was as gray as I am 
to-day), and he held out his hands to welcome me. 
I took them both, cold and shrunken as they were, 
and kissed them. 

‘* Sit down, Rose,” he said. “ You will stay by 
me until I die?” 





I took the chair proffered by the good landlady, 
and sat all that night with his dear hands clasped 
in mine, praying that God would spare him to me 
yet a littl while. But this was not to be. At 
carly dawn he died in my arms, with our dear 
Lord’s name on his quivering lips, 

It has been the comfort of my life that I was 
permitted to be with him when he went down into 
the valley of the shadow; that my ear caught his 
last whisper; that no one but I closed his eyes, 
and smoothed the thin gray locks over his forehead. 

Well; the old woman’s story is almost done. 

I am neither lonely nor miserable. The world 
looks as bright and fair on this calm October morn- 
ing as it did forty years ago; but I hope for one 
which is brighter and fairer, whither my feet are 
hastening. 

Anne and her children and grandchildren come 
to see me often (for Anne married a good minister, 
and has reared up a family of girls to imitate her 
sweet and womanly virtues, and to almost adore 
their mother). They also love Aunt Rose. 

Here, in the old brown house where I was born, 
where I have lived and loved and suffered, will I 
die. You will see that I am decently buried, very 
near my mother and Ralph ; and you will got for- 
get to plant a flower over my grave. I have loved 
them so well I shall like to think they will bloom 
near me, even when I can no longer see their gen- 
tle beauty. And should vour tender heart suggest 
a more enduring monument, let it be a broken 
shaft (for my life has been incomplete), bearing 
only my name— 

Rost WeEs.ry. 


SPEECH WITHOUT WORDS. 

Iu tell you a story of how I once saved my 
life, entirely through having learned the deaf and 
dumb alphabet : 

“There were two little boys who used to come 
and stay with Frank and me, when we were first 
married, and they could neither hear nor speak. 

‘* They were deaf and dumb ; they could not talk 
except with their fingers—so—only ever so much 
quicker. 

** Frank and I learned this foreign alphabet on 
purpose, that we might understand what these two 
poor lads had to say. ‘They were quick and clev- 
er; they could read and write, ay, and draw and 
sew, and do many other things which most boys 
would make but a very bad hand at. 

‘*They could play at draughts, and backgam- 
mon, and chess, and at fox and geese, as well as 
any boys. They could almost see what we said, 
though they could not hear, with such quick eager 
eyes did they watch every movement of our lips. 
We soon, however, got to talk as easily with our 
fingers as our tongues; and sometimes, when the 
lads were not with us, Frank and I used to con- 
verse in that manner when we were alone, for prac- 
tice. 

‘It happened upon one occasion that he had te 
go to London on important business; he was to 
have gone by an afternoon train, but something 
delayed him, so that he was not able to leave be- 
fore the night-express. I was not in very good 
health, and retired to my bedroom about two hours 
before his departure; he promised, however, to 
come up and wish me good-by before he started, 
which would be between twelve and one o'clock in 
the morning. The matter which called him away 
was connected with the bank here, which had just 
been burned down; and my husband, it seems, 
though I did not know it at the time—so great a 
secret had he endeavored to keep it—had many 
thousand pounds belonging to the concern in his 
temporary possession, locked up in the iron safe in 
our bedroom, where the plate was kept. He was 
bank-manager, and responsible for the whole of it. 
It was winter-time, and there was a fire in the 
room, so bright and comfortable that I was in no 
hurry to leave it and get into bed, but sat up, look- 
ing into the fiery coals, and thinking about all sorts 
of things ; upon the long journey Frank had to take 
that night, and of how dreary the days would seem 
until he returned ; and in particular how lonely I 
should feel in that great room all by myself, when 
he would be away.; for I was a dreadful coward. 
It wasa little after eleven o'clock when I got inte 
bed, but I did not fecl the least inclined for sleep 
even then; I knew Frank would be coming to wish 
me good-by presently ; and besides, there seemed 
to be all sorts of noises about the room, which my 
foolish ears always used to hear whenever I was 
alone at night-time. 

“If a little soot fell down the chimney, it was, I 
thought, a great black crow at least, which would 
soon be flying about the room, and settling on my 
pillow ; if a mouse squeaked in the wainscot, it 
was the creaking of some dreadful person's shoes, 
coming up stairs to kill me with a carving-knife ; 
and if the wind blew at the casement, it was some- 
body else trying to get in at the window, although 
it was two stories high. You may imagine, then, 
my horror when I heard a tremendous sneeze with- 
in a quarter of an inch of me, just behind the head- 
board of the bed, and between that and the wall, 
where there was a considerable space. I had, as 
ust:u, taken the precaution, before I put the can- 
dle out, of looking every where in the room where 
it was quite impossible any person could be hid; 
bt ‘n the little alcove into which the bed was 
pushed I had never so much as thought of looking, 
although that was a capital hiding-place for any 
bo? Ever since I had slept in that room, in 
short, I had been like the ostrich, who puts his 
head in the sand, and then imagines himself in 
perfect security. I had piqued myself upon pre- 
cautionary measures that, after all, might just as 
well have been omitted. The only thing, as I be- 
lieve, which saved my reason from departing alto- 
gether, when I first heard that terrible sound, was 
that my mind clung to the hope that it might be, 
after all, only the sneeze ofa cat. Fifty cats togeth- 
er could not have made half such a disturbance, it 
is true, for it was the sneeze of a man who sneezes 
in spite of himself, and almost shook the house; 
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but the idea sustained me over the first shock. 
The next instant the wretch had sneezed again, 
and pushing aside the bed, which rolled on casters, 
I felt was standing beside my pillow looking at 
me. If he had only given one sneeze, he might 
perhaps have believed me, as I lay quite still, 
breathing as regularly as I could, and pretending 
to be asleep; but he reasoned, very justly, that, 
unless I was deaf or dead, I must have been awak- 
ened by the second. 

***You’re awake, marm,’ said he, in a gruff 
voice, ‘and it’s no use shamming! If you don’t 
want a tap with this life-preserver, just look alive.’ 

“I opened my eyes exceedingly wide at this, 
and beheld a man with crape over his face, stand- 
ing by the bed; he held a sort of club with two 
knobs upon it in his right hand, and with his left 
he pointed to the iron safe. ‘Is the money 
there?’ said he. 

‘**The plate is,’ said J, in a trembling voice; 
‘ pray, take it, Sir; I am sure you are very wel- 
come ;’ for he might have had every thing of value 
out of the house with all my heart, so long as he 
left me my life. 

‘**The money—the gold—the notes—are they 
there?’ cried he again, ina terrible sort of whisper. 

‘** It’s all there,’ replied I, although I knew no- 
thing about it; ‘ all except fifteen-and-sixpeuce in 
my purse, on the dressing-table yonder. There's 
a silver mustard-pot besides in the pantry, and a 
eouple of candlesticks in the study, only they are 
plated, for I would not deceive you, Sir, upon any 
account.’ 

“*You had better not,’ observed the burglar, 
grimly, ‘or it will be all the worse for you.’ He 
produced a key like that my husband used, and 
approached the iron safe; but as he did so, his 
guilty ear caught a footstep upon the staircase. 
* Who's that ?’ cried he. 

‘““*My husband, Sir,’ returned I; ‘but, pray, 
don’t hurt him; pray.’ 

***Ts he not gone to town, then?’ cried the ruf- 
fian, with an oath of disappointment. 

‘** He is going at twelve o'clock,’ replied I; ‘he 
is indeed.’ 

“** Tf you tell him,’ said the burglar, hoarsely ; 
‘if you breathe but one word of my presence here, 
it will be the death-doom of you both;’ he had 
slipped into the alcove, and drawn back the bed 
again to its place in an instant. My husband en- 
tered immediately afterward, and even while he 
was in the room I heard the awful threat repeated 
once again through the thick curtain behind me: 
‘If you do but whisper it, woman, I will kill you 
where you lie. Will you swear not to tell him ?’ 

“*T will,’ said I, solemnly; ‘I promise not to 
open my lips about the matter.’ 

“Frank leaned over the pillow to kiss me, and 
observed how terrified I looked. 

“*You have been frightening yourself about 
robbers again, I suppose, you silly child.’ 

*** Not I, Frank,’ returned J, as cheerfully as I 
could; ‘I have only a little headache ;’ but I said 
with my fingers, so that he could plainly read it in 
the fire-light: ‘ For God's sake, hush! but there's a 
man behind the bed-head !” 

-* Frank was as bold as a lion, and had nerves 
like iron, although he was so vender-hearted and 
kind. He only answered, ‘ Where is your sal-vol- 
atile, dearest?’ and went to the mantle-piece to get 
it. I thought he never could have understood me, 
he spoke with such coolness and unconcern, until I 
saw his fingers reply as he took up the bottle, ‘ AU 
right ; don't beafraid!” And then I was not afraid, 
or at least not much; for I knew that I should not 
be left one instant in that room alone; and I felt 
that my Frank was a match for any two men in 
such acause. Only he had no weapon. ‘ J/e has 
a life-preserver,’ said I, with my fingers. 

“**Your fire is getting rather low, Georgey,’ ob- 
served he, as he took up the poker. (Ah, he had 
a weapon then!) ‘I must leave you a good blaze 
to comfort you before I go.’ He poked the fire, 
and left the poker in, but without ever taking his 
eye off me and the bed-head. ‘I will just ring the 
bell, and see whether Thomas has got the port- 
mauteau ready. Mary,’ continued he to the maid 
that answered the bell, ‘send Thomas up.’ Then,’ 
when she had gone upon that errand, ‘ By Jove! I 
never gave him that key. Where is it, Georgey ? 
I have not a minute to lose. If it is in your dress- 
ing-case with the rest there, I shall be an age in 
looking for it. Might I ask you to get out of bed 
for an instant, and show me which it is?’ He 
said with his fingers, ‘ Jump.” and I jumped, you 
may be sure, quickly enough, and was inside the 
dressing-room, and with the door locked, in half a 
second. 

***Come in, Thomas,’ said Frank; ‘come 
in.’. For Thomas was modestly hesitating at the 
chamber-door. There's some blackguard got into 
the house and behind my bed there. If he makes 
the least resistance I'll kill him with this hot 
poker.’ 

‘* At these words the bed was pushed slowly 
outward, and the burglar, without his crape mask, 
and with a face as pale as ashes, emerged from his 
hiding-place. Frank knew him at once as having 
been a bank-messenger, who had been turned out 
of his situation since the fire upon suspicion of 
dishonesty. 

‘**Oh, Sir, have pity upon me!’ cried he; ‘I’m 
an unlucky dog. If it had not been for a sneeze I 
should have had ten thousand pounds in my pock- 
et by this time !’ 

““*Oh, you came after that, did you?’ said my 
husband, coolly. ‘Well, please to give up that 
life-preserver which you have in your pocket be- 
fore we have any more conversation.’ 

“*And did your lady tell you that, too?’ cried 
the villain, in accents of astonishment, as he deliv- 
ered up the weapon to the man-servant; ‘and yet 
I stood by her yonder, and never heard her utter a 
syllable.’ 

“**T never spoke a word,’ cried I, through the 
dressing-room key-hole, for I did not wish the man 
te think that I had broken my oath, nor, to say 
truth, was I anxious to make a deadly enemy of 
him, in case he should be ever at large again. 





‘¢¢Then it’s a judgment on me,’ exclaimed the 
miserable wretch ; ‘ and it’s no good for me to fight 
agajnst it.’ 

““¢It’s not the least good,’ replicd Frank, de- 
cisively ; ‘and we will go to the police-oflice at 
once.” 

‘* So off the burglar went in their custody, leav- 
ing me safe and sound afterall. And now, don't 
you think there may be some use in learning every 
thing, even so small a thing as the deaf and dumb 
alphabet ?” 


BESSIE MUNRO. 


Tue scene is Hobarton, Australia. It had 
been a cold rainy day, and now was a damp, cheer- 
less night; for, though the rain had abated, the 
clouds still looked sulky, and the sky gave no 
promise of moon or stars to light me home through 
the bush. So, to be independent of both, I took a 
lantern and set out. My way lay through the un- 
comfortable bit of uncleared land, to the left of 
Newtown. Every now and then I had to draw up 
before a charred trunk of a tree, and each time, 
though accustomed to the interruption, the same 
suspicion presented itself—namely, that a Ranger 
was advancing to meet me. Nor did my lantern 
assist me to a full definition of the figure, for in 
bringing its light to bear upon the trunk the long 
black arms only seemed to stretch more determin- 
ately toward me. Elsewhere such trees might be 
considered “of the ghost-tribe; here, where fears 
are too much preoccupied to think of supernatu- 
ral appearances, a charred stump is not only a 
charred stump, but very often something more, es- 
pecially if it be large and hollow. One to which 
I was coming was the most awkward of the lot—a 
thorough specimen of diablerie—on the top of a 
hideous-looking trunk was perched a large round 
knot, bearing a resemblance to a human head. 
All this I knew, and was prepared for ; but, in spite 
of being prepared, my heart and I stood still to- 
gether before it. The black head wore a feather 
—a bright red feather—which blew furiously about 
in the wind. As I watched it, a hand emerged 
from the hollow and drew it in. Then came a 
voice from within. 

‘*You can pass on.” 

I hesitated, when the permission was repeated. 

“What are you?” I demanded, recovering my 
self-possession. 

‘* Never mind, pass on; I’m harmless as your- 
self.” 

I glanced at the muzzle of a gun which peered 
through an aperture in the trunk, and doubted its 
accordance with peaceable intentions. 

** Who are you?” I again demanded. 

An answer in person was given; a man jumped 
out from the hollow and stood beside me. 

“Don’t let me see you!” I cried out; “ don't 
put it in my power to witness against you.” 

‘* Look at me, I am no absconder,” he replied. 

I looked and saw a tall, grotesque figure, which 
I immediately recognized as belonging to an old 
man of Hobarton who gained his living by shoot- 
ing small game in the neighborhood. He doffed 
his opossum fur cap, and bowed respectfully when 
his eyes met mine. I could not help laughing, so 
ridiculous had been my former fears. He seemed 
hurt; for, bending or his gan, he said: 

‘** Ah, it’s no laughing matter that brings me 
here! Bessie’s my game to-night—poor, fond, 
young crayture, to leave her father’s house, all for 
a cross word, which he has the right of nayture to 
speak to her.” 

He reminded me of King Lear; his long white 
hair blew about on his head, as the red feather 
had done from the top of the trunk, and for some 
moments he was too absorbed in grief to speak, 
and when he did, it was in short, broken sentences, 
as though all the world should know his Bessie. 
I gathered that she had left him a few days ago, 
and that his suspicions led him to watch for her 
from this spot. 

‘That bit of a kerchief,” said he, ‘I stuck out 
from the pole, for if she passed she'd know it was 
mine, and meant for peace, and there was a word 
tied up in it begging her to come back.” 

He drew the kerchief across his eyes, and in it 
I acknowledged the former feather. Then, wrap- 
ping it around his throat, as if preparing to settle 
for the night, he bade me leave him. This I 
objected to do, and told him he was tempting 
Providence by exposing himself to the damp of 
the bush. 

‘*Rheumatics take the damp!” he said. Then, 
fixing a searching eye on me, he added: ‘‘ Have 
you ever lost a child? Then I have, and by 
worse than death. Leave me, and the only favor 
I beg is, don’t notice me when you meet me in 

” 





‘**But how about poor Bessie? I must hear if 
you find her.” 

“ Ay, ay!” he nodded, and coiled himself back 
into his tree ere I could offer further opposition. 

A few days after I saw him in Argyle Street, but 
forebore to remark him. With my face set steadily 
in front, I was about to pass by, when he made a 
full stop before me, took off his fur cap, and waited 
bareheaded till I should speak. 

** Is she found ?” 

He seemed delighted that I pounced on the sub- 
ject without preface. It convinced him that Bessie 
was the all in all engrossing occupation of other 
thoughts than his. 

“ She’s heard of, and I know her whereabout. 
I'd rather have seen her dragged dead out of the 
river! A dead child ain’t half the pain of a living 
one gone astray. A dead child can’t come back 
if she’d fain, therefore a living one that won't is 
worse |” 

A sentiment to which I could not say nay, for 
the testimony of ages is in its favor. 

“Ah! I’m not so much a stranger in the col- 
ony,” he went on to lament, “as not to know where 
these things end; and if once the government 
brown gets upon my Bess, she’ll be none the better 
for it, and there’s them as will gladly make her 
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worse, out of spite that she’s free to what they are. | 
I tell you, Sir, there ain't been no blot on our | Bessie’s history as well as I do,” I said: on which 
family for six generations back, and at home, for | 


all that I’m poor to the back-bone, my word's as 
good asabond. If my hands are seared, it’s with 
work, and not with dirty actions! And my chil- 
dren was ali counted fortunes in themselves; now 
I'm come out here with the last just to break my 
heart over her!” 

His breast heaved, and what more he would say 
was lost in a smothered sob. ‘To turn him to a 
more cheerful view of the case, I said: 

‘Well, but we must look to the brighter side, it 
may not be so bad after all.” 

**Not so bad! Let the worst come to the worst, 
or the best to the best, ain’t she forgotten her 
Catechism and her Bible? When I was young, I 
was taught to honor my father and mother. But, 


I tell you what it is, Sir’—he lowered his voice | 


and spoke confidentially—‘‘ come what may, I don’t 
blame the girl too much, for the sin lies at our 
door. We'd no business, my missus and me, to 
leave England in our old age—’twas pride from 
beginning to end. First, I could not trust* the 
God that made me to provide for me when I got 
old; then, I wanted to see Bessie a lady. They 
told me that, out here, her bonny face would get 
her a rich husband, and now it’s more like—” He 
broke short, and then said: ‘‘ Perhaps you'll step 
in and see missus, she’s in a world of trouble, and 
it tells hard upon her, poor soul!” 

We had all this while been walking, and when 
we had gone alittle farther we came to one of those 
hut-looking buildings still to be seen here and there 
in Hobarton. The door of this hut was locked, 
and Munro had the key in his pocket. Seeing 
my surprise, he remarked : 

“*Twas by herownwish. The neighbors come 
twitting of her with their pity, so says missus to 
me, ‘Ick me in, John, and then I can’t open to 
none of ‘em.’” 

We entered a wretched little room, exhibiting 
every token of poverty and dejection. It looked 
like a bereaved house, for there was neither sign 
of a recent fire nor of a mid-day meal, though it 
was past noon. All this my eye apprehended at a 
glance, while my attention riveted itself on an old 
woman who sat with her head buried in her arms, 
which rested on an open Bible lyiag before her on 
a small table. 

‘* Missus,” said her husband. But she answered 
not; she was in a dead sleep, sleeping the heavy 
sleep of sorrow. ‘‘ Poor soul,” whispered Munro, 
“TI left her fretting over that text—‘ The way of 
transgressors is hard.’ ‘Oh, John!’ says she to 
me, ‘will Bessie’s case ever come to that?’ ‘God 
knows!’ says I, and then she laid down her head, 
and very likely she’s staid there since.” 

He motioned me to sit on a bench, and then, at 
my invitation, he also sat down, when the silence 
that ensued gave me an opportunity to make many 
observations, each of which strengthened my opin- 
ion of the poverty of the Munro family. 

**Don’t let me keep you from your dinner,” 
said, in order to discover whether he had any in 
prospect. 

He appeared uneasy for an instant; then, with 
rather a grim smile, he replied, ‘‘ Sorrow an’t an 
appetiteable sauce.”’ 

I strongly suspected that other causes than sor- 
row kept him from eating, and longed to offer him 
some money to procure a meal; but there was a 
certain dignity in the handsome old Englishman 
that held back my purse, and made me feel that a 
case of distress can not always be relieved by 
money. He seemed to read my thoughts, for 
said he: 

‘“*I don’t deny it’s hard times; and if you were 
pleased to lend me a Joan ‘twould be more than a 
kindness, for I'm sadly gone baek along; since 
Bessie went away, my time’s been spent in seek- 
ing for her, instead of in bringing down pigeons.” 

He resolutely refused the trifle I proffered, but 
finally agreed to receive it as a loan, to be paid in 
weekly installments of game. 

“Well, I'm glad your debt will oblige you to 
use your gun again, for the exercise will help you 
to forget your trouble,” I unfortunately said, in 
taking leave of him. 

He gave me a look that might have been quiz- 
zical but for the tone that accompanied it: 

‘*Them that’s got gray hair in their head can’t 
ride the old soldier over trouble in that way.” 

The following week I found a pair of bronze- 
wing pigeons and three common parrots lying on 
the hall table; they were marked ‘‘ Paid for.” 
Beside them lay a little three-cornered note, which 
ran thus: 








“Hoxorep £1n,—Bessie is loging at the Blk Bear in 
Golburn Street. She won't see me, but verry like she 
will speak with a stranger, when you cold tell her that 
if she don’t want this forrin mold to cover her poor old 
father and mother she will come home again to them 
that’s her tru friends, to say nothing of him that's her 
God in heaven. So no more from Mr. and Mrs. Munro, 
from your humble servent, Joux Mrwzo." 


Interpreting this into a request that I would go 
to Bessie, I set out for the Black Bear, and asked 
if one Bessie Munro lodged there. After some 
hesitation it was admitted that she did, but was 
too ill to see any one. I perceived this to be a 
falsehood, and was turning in my mind how to ac- 
complish an interview, when a portly, forbidding- 
looking woman came from behind a large folding 
screen that divided the tap-room from their pri- 
vate apartment. Not knowing the answer I had 
already received, she inquired my business; and, 
on being told, she deliberately stated that Bessie 
had only that minute ‘‘ran out on an arrant.”” A 
foolish smile passed from face to face, and taking 
advantage of the confusion, I said, in a voice of au- 
thority, ‘‘ Will any person have the goodness to 
call Bessie Munro: I shall begin to think she is 
detained against her will, unless I hear to the con- 
trary from her own lips.” 

“And that you sha’n’t!” cried the portly wo- 
man. ‘‘She’s a quiet, indefensive lodger, and she 
sha’n't be defied in my own house. I took pity on 
her when they that bore her drove her to deors—”’ 
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‘* Hush! no more of such falsehoods. You know 


the woman dashed like a tempest behind the screen, 
and, led by an irresistible impulse, I followed her 
into the private room, ‘here, standing on tip-toe, 
and listening with every eager feature, was one of 
the most beautiful young women I have ever scen. 
Possession was in my favor; so having obtained 
a footing I kept it, in spite of the landlady’s abuse. 
I advanced to the young woman, and said: 

“You need not tell me you are Bessie Munro; 
your likeness to your father has already told me 
that. I am come to beg you to return to your 
home; both your parents are willing to forgive 
; it is in your power to make them very hap- 
py again.” 

“Oh, Sir! I could never face them again; mo- 
ther might forgive me, but father says he'll break 
his gun across my shoulders if ever I darken his 
hut again.” 

** It’s a lie!” I had cried before I could refrain ; 
and then, to vindicate the assertion, I read Bessie 
her father’s note. She wept bitterly. 

“Oh, Sir, the madness of the first wrong step!" 
she choked out between her tears, 

‘It is a madness more curable than the second 
step: take it in hand at once, Bessie; I am willing 
to help you.” 

‘*Thank you, Sir; but, I assure you, till this 
moment I’ve refused to see my father because I 
heard he only wanted to see me to disgrace me, 
and of course I’ve too much pride for that.” 

‘* There!” injected the living tempest blowing at 
us from the corner. “There!” ‘The tone seem- 
ed to mean, ‘ Are you satisfied now you've heard 
for yourself?" But unheeding its fury, I went on 
to implore the unhappy girl to go back with me. 

She then said: ‘“ At any rate, Sir, it’s quite true 
that he hid out in the bush to shoot me if I went 





along. 

** Yes, that’s as true as Gospel. My maister saw 
him lying out by Newtown, and, says he, ‘Why, 
Munro, what be doing here this time o’ day? 
there’s no game flying now.’ ‘Old Nick take the 
game,’ says he, ‘I be out after that girl.’” 

I recounted the story of my first interview with 
Munro, and Bessie again melted to tears. She 
seemed truly miserable, between a sense of duty 
and affection on the one side, and indecision and 
fear on the other. At last she exclaimed: ‘‘ Do 
beg her to let me go!” 

“Beg her! She can't detain you: what claim 
has she on you ?” 

“Ay, tell him what? But I don’t want you: 
go and see how clever it is to get back a lest char- 
acter !”’ 

“Who dares to say I've lost my character?” 
cried Bessie, indignantly. 

““We shall see! One doesn’t go into govern- 
ment to learn nothin’, I suppose?” sneered the 
landlady. 

**Come, come, I’m not bere to listen to quar- 
rels. Bessie, bethink yourself; will you ge with 
me?” 

‘It requires resolution,” she said, shrinkingly. 

* And for the want of that will you be guilty of 
a crime ; 

**Give me time, Sir—give me time,” she hur- 
riedly replied; and with that unsatisfactory result 
I was obliged todepart. Poor foolish young creat- 
ure! she perceived not the toils thickening about 
her; and for one wild freak of temper was likely 
to incur a fearful penalty. 

I called several times at the Black Bear, but 
without success; she was never to be seen, end I 
had almost given up all hope of a secon‘d inter- 
view, when one day, in returning through my 
former route, who should I espy but Bessie sitting 
on the very trunk where I had first met her father. 

“You, Bessie! It looks bad to see you out this 
time of night.” 

“IT am waiting for you, Sir: I’ve never been 
able to find out your name, nor where you live; 
and as I saw you go up along, I tried to run after 
you, but as I couldn't overtake you, I rested here 
till you came back.” 

“And what do you want of me, Bessie?” I 
spoke curtly and somewhat austerely, in order to 
set a due value on my services and due censure ov 
her obstinacy. 

‘“*T want you to tell them, Sir, not to be uneasy 
after me: for there’s no manner of call for it, I'm 
as respectable as when I left the hut.” 

“* Bessie, you are both willful and rebellious; do 
you call that respectable? If you are saved from 
destruction it will be in spite of yourself. What 
does a young woman expect if she stays out tosuch 
an hour? look, it is eight o'clock, a fair hour for 
England, but not for out here.” I showed her my 
watch by the lamp-light, she glanced at it, and 
blushed deeply. 

* Sir, I will tell you all, and you'll see I'm not 
so bad. I don’t wish to go back to father and 
mother till I can repay them for the trouble I’ve 
cost ‘em, and that. I hope to do soon, for I’m en- 
gaged to Joe Sadlers, a successful digger; I've 
kept honest company with him, and he'll marry 
me after a bit; he’s gone up the country now this 
very evening to see about settling near Longford, 
and when he comes back ‘twill be so pleasant, and 
I shall go straight to father.” 

I knew enough of diggers to make me tremble 
for her; but to shake her faith in her betrothed 
was impossible. Joe Sadlers was not a digger of 
the common order: others might betray her, he 
never. We walked and talked till we reached the 
main road; there Bessie discovered that she had 
left her handkerchief at the tree. 1 told her it was 
not worth returning for, but she confessed that she 
had also left her lover's last letter there—and that 
she could not think of losing. 

I could neither dissuade her from returning nor 
accompany her back, as urgent business bade me 
goforward ; but she seemed to have no fear of being 
left, and cheerily wished me good-night 

Two days afterward, I was passing the court of 
justice, with a little spare time at command, and 
being somewhat of a hanger-on at these places, I 
entered to hear what might been. L had no sooner 
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set foot in the court, than a female voice 
screeched out: 

“There he is! there he is! He’ll tell 
where I was at eight o'clock on Tuesday 
evening ;” then stretching her arms toward 
me, she cried, ‘‘ Save me! save me, Sir!” 

When the commotion consequent on this 
outcry had ceased, it was explained to me 
that Bessie was apprehended on suspicion of 
having stolen the cash-box of the Black Bear 
till, which was safe at eight o’clock, and miss- 
ing ten minutes after. The suspicion was 
the greater from the fact of the empty box 
having been secreted in the trunk of a tree 
from the direction of which she had been 
traced. Being duly sworn, I gave evidence, 
and the result was an alibi too clearly proved 
for disputation. I led her from the court; 
and when we got free of the crowd I asked 
where she meant to go. She turned a bright, 
tearful look on me, as much as to say, can 
you ask; so I shook her hand, and departed ; 
for there are scenes where a stranger should 
not intermeddle, and such a one I knew would 
take place inthe hut. But in an hour my cu- 
riosity overcame my judgment, and I found 
myself tapping for admittance at Munro’s. 
He opened the door, stared at me, and then 
turned his head, while I entered; but we nei- 
ther of us spoke. Bessie knelt by her mother, 
bathing her withered hand in contrite tears, 
and Munro commenced a desperate rattling 
of knives and forks, while his wife looked up 
with a face of grateful gladness. I could form 
no words befitting so tender a scene, so took 
up the Bible and read the parable of the prod- 
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the name was there, and it was a shrewd 
eye that could detect the difference between 
the signature and that which was every day 
seen and honored in the street. 

Abel looked at them carefully, and leer- 
ed and glared upon them as if they had 
been windows through which he saw some- 
thing—sunny isles, and unbroken ease, and 
a handsome slave who loved him to minis- 
ter to every whim. 

“*Tis a pretty game,” he said, half 
aloud; ‘a droll turn-about is life. Uncle 
Lawrence plays against other people, and 


wins. I play against Uncle Lawrence, and 
win. But what’s un-dred—sousand—to— 
him ?” 


He said it drowsily, and his hands un- 
consciously fell. He was asleep ‘in his 
chair. 

He sat there sleeping until the gray of 
morning. Kitty Dunham, coming into the 
room ready dressed for a journey, found 
him there. She was frightened ; for he 
looked as if he were dead. Going up to 
him she shook him, and he awoke heavily. 

“What the h—’s the matter?” said he, 
as he opened his sleepy eyes. 

‘*Why, it’s time to go.” 

“To go where ?” 

**To be happy,” she said, standing pas- 
sively and looking in his face. 

He roused himself, and said : 

‘*Well, I’m all ready. I’ve only to stop 
at my room for my trunk.” 

His hair was tangled, his eyes were 
bloodshot, his clothes tumbled and soiled. 

“Wouldn’t you like to dress yourself?” 








igal son. They bore it with firmness until I 
reached the 23d verse: ‘‘ Bring hither the fat- 
ted calf, and kill it; and let us eat, and be 
merry ; for this my son was dead and is 
alive,” etc.; when the father burst out: 

“Us hadn’t got no fatted calf; but mother’s 
boiled her best bit of pork, and with HER here to 
eat it, it’s a feast fit for angels.” 


Bessie needed not another warning that her fa- 
ther’s roof was her safest shelter, nor did she again 
leave it until a fine young husband took her home 
to a snug little farmin the interior. But this hus- 

_band was not Joe Sadlers; of him my suspicion 
proved correct; he was a villain, and at the time 
of Bessie’s marriage he was fulfilling a sentence 
on the roads for the robbery at the Black Bear. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW. 


"Tis the dead of the night, and the city 
Lies silent and dark as the tomb; 

While the murmuring waters of Seine 
Rush on through the mist and the gloom. 





All is still, not a sound to be heard, 
Not a light overhead or below; 

The town seems deserted by all 
Save the sentries who pace to and fro. 


Save that of their long-measured tread 
No sound do the echoes repeat, 

And they grasp their sword-hilts and converse 
In the midst of the desolate street. 


**Good-even, my comrade! Hast heard 
The glorious news that is come? 

Of the feast that our king hath prepared, 
Of the dance to the beat of the drum 


**To which we are soon to lead forth 

The Calvinist daughters of France? 
They will not refuse us;” he laughed, 

As he eyed the sharp point of his lance. 


**Sleep, husbands! sleep on while ye may, 
Secure by the side of your wives; 

Such a waking ere long you will see 
As but once in a lifetime arrives. 


‘*Oh mothers of heretic babes! 

Go fold them once more in your arms; 
And, lovers, caress while ye may 

The beauties that yield you their charms. 


**For e’en now,” as he spoke, a wild sound 
Smote dread on the ear of the night, 

’Twas so like the last trumpet of doom, 
That the sepulchres gaped with affright, 


And the souls of the damned found their way 
For a season to earth, and became 

The leaders of sport for the night, 
And cheer’d on the hounds to the game. 


The call of Religion is heard, 
And the soldiers of Jesus arise, 
And rush to the slaughter with hate 
In their hearts, and with lust in their eyes. 


Who babbles of mercy? Behold, 
This night ‘iis forbidden to spare; 
For the hour is come, long appointed, 

The sword of Jehovah is bare. 


The angels shall weep as they see 
How our Catholic chivalry greet 

The women that kneel in their anguish, 
And helpless for mercy entreat. 


And the scent of the blood and the burning 
Like incense shall climb to the stars 

That ride in the vault of the heaven, 
Remote from this earth and its wars. 


For to-night is the Lord’s, and his vengeance 
Shall redden the waters of Seine; 

Let the reapers go forth to the harvest, 
And gather this Huguenot grain. 





AT HOME ONCE MORE, 
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CHAPTER XCVI. 
GETTING READY. 

Horr Wayne read of Abel Newt’s success. In 
the constant employment of her life she had long 
ago ceased to think of him, except with pro- 
found pity. Sometimes, indeed, he seemed to 
her like a stately ship “ built in the eclipse and 
rigged with curses dark,” which she dimly saw 
driving through lurid light upon sudden ~eefs. 
But her life was so busy with the tho. and 
nameless duties of her position as a rich, un- 
married woman, that she was too deeply en- 
gaged with what she had to do to speculate 
about what she might have done. 

The threat which Abel had vaguely thrown 
out she had not forgotten; but she supposed it 
was only an expression of disappointment and 
indignation. Could she have seen him a few 
evenings after the ball and his cgnversation with 
Mrs. Delilah Jones, she might have thou; —‘Jif- 
ferently. 

He sat with the same woman in th 
room. 

“To-morrow, then ?” she said, looking at him, 
hesitatingly. 

‘¢' To-morrow,” he answered, grimly. 

“T hope all will go well.” 

‘¢ All what ?” he said, roughly. 

** All our plans.” 

‘¢ Abel Newt was not born to fail,” he replied ; 
‘*or at least General Belch said so.” 

His companion had no knowledge of what 
Abel really meant to do. She only knew that 
he was capable of every thing, and she feared 
every thing but the very worst. 

They sat together silently for a long time. 
He poured freely and drank deeply, and whiffed 
cigar after cigar nervously away. The few bells 
of the city tolled the hours. Ele had come dur- 
ing the evening and knocked at the door, but 
Ab‘ did not let him in. He and his compan- 
ion sat silently, and heard the few bells strike. 

“Well, Kitty,” he said at last, thickly, and 
with glazing eye. ‘‘ Well, my Princess of the 
Mediterranean. We shall be happy, hey? 
You’re not afraid even now, hey ?” 

‘¢Oh, we shall be very happy,” she replied, 
in a low, wild tone, as if it were the night wind 
that moaned, and not a woman’s voice. 
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He looked at her fora few moments. He saw 
how entirely she was enthralled by him. 

‘‘T wonder if I care any thing about you?” he 
said, at length, leering at her through the cigar- 
smoke. 

“JT don’t think you do,” she answered, meek- 
ly. 

‘* But my—my—dear Mrs. Jones—the su-su- 
perb Mrs. Dalilah Jo-Jones, ought to be sure 
that Ido. Here, bring me alight: that dam— 
dam— cigar’s gone out.” 

She rose quietly and carried the candle to 
Abel. There was an inexpressible weariness 
and pathos in all her movements: a kind of 
womanly tranquillity that was touchingly at 
variance with the impression of her half-coarse 
appearance. As Abel watched her he remem- 
bered the women whom he had tried to marry. 
His memory scoured through his whole career. 
He thought of them all variously happy. 

“*T swear! to think I should come to you!” 
he said at length, looking at his companion, with 
an indescribable bitterness of sneering. 

Kitty Dunham sat at a little distance from 
him on the end of a sofa. She was bowed as 
if deeply thinking; and when she heard these 
words her head sank a little more, as if a pal- 
pable weight had been laid upon her. She un- 
derstood perfectly what he meant. 

‘* Perhaps I can help you in some way,” she 
said, in the same low voice. ‘If you are ill, 
some day, I can nurse you. I shall be poor 
company on the Jong journey, but I will try.” 

“What long journey ?” asked Abel, suddenly 
and angrily. 

‘“‘ Where we are going,” she replied, gently. 

“PD— it, then, don’t use such am-am-big-'us 
phrases. A man would think we were go-going 
to die.” 

She said no more, but sat, half-crouching, 
upon the sofa, looking into the fire. Abel 
glanced at her, from time to time, with maud- 
lin grins and sneers. 

**Go to bed,” he said, at length; ‘‘ I’ve some- 
thing todo. Sleep all you can; you'll need it. 
I shall stay ’till I’m ready to go: and come for 
you in the morning.” 

‘Thank you,” she answered, and rose quiet- 
ly. “ Good-night!” she said. 

“Oh! good-night, Mrs. De-de-liah — superb 
Jo-Jones !” 

He laughed as she went—sat ogling the fire 
for a little while, and then unsteadily, but not 
unconsciously, drew a pocket-book from his 
pocket and took out a small package. It con- 
tained several notes, amounting to not less than 
a hundred thousand dollars signed by himself, 
and indorsed by Lawrence Newt & Co.—at least 
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“THIS NIGHT ’TIS FORBIDDEN TO SPARE,”—[By Mutuals. ] 





she asked. 
*“*Why, no; air’t I dressed enough for 
you? No gentleman dresses when he’s 
going to travel.” 

She said no more. The carriage came as 
Abel had ordered, a private conveyance to take 
them quite through to New York. All the time 
before it came Kitty Dunham moved solemnly 
about the room, seeing that nothing was left. 
The solemnity fretted Abel. 

“What are you so sober about?” he asked, 
impatiently. 

** Because I am getting ready for a long jour- 
ney,” she answered, tranquilly. 

‘*Perhaps not so long,” he said, sharply— 
‘not if I choose to leave you behind.” 

* But you won't.” 

“How do you know?” 

“ Because you will want somebody, and I’m 
the only person in the world left to you.”’ 

She spoke in the same sober way. Abel knew 
perfectly well that she spoke the truth, but he 
had never thought of it before. Was he then 
going so long a journey without a friend, unless 
she went with him? Was she the only one left 
of all the world? 

As his mind pondered the question his eye 
fell upon a newspaper of the day before, in 
which he saw his name. He took it up me- 
chanically, and read a paragraph praising him 
and his speech ; foretelling ‘‘ honor and troops 
of friends” for a young man who began his pub- 
lic career so brilliantly. 
“There; hear this!” said he, as he read it 
aloud, and looked at his companion. “ ‘Troops 
of friends,’ do you see? and yet you talk of be- 


ing my only dependence in the world! Fie! 
fie! Mrs. Delilah Jones.” 
It was melancholy merriment. He did not 


smile, and the woman’s face was quietly sober. 

‘* For the present, then, Mr. Speaker and fel- 
low-citizens,” said Abel Newt, waving his hand 
as he saw that every thing was ready, and that 
the carriage waited only for him and his com- 
panion, “I bid these scenes adieu! For the 
present I terminate my brief engagement. And 
you, my fellow-members, patterns of purity and 
pillars of truth, farewell! Disinterested pa- 
triots, I leave you my blessing! Pardon me 
that I prefer the climate of the Mediterranean to 
that of the District, and the smiles of my Kit- 
ty to the intelligent praises of my country. 
Friends of my soul, farewell! I kiss my finger- 
tips! Boo—hoo!” 

He made a mock bow, and smiled upon ap 
imaginary audience. Then offering his arm 
with grave ceremony to his companion as if a 
crowd had been looking on, he went down stairs. 





CHAPTER XCVIL 
IN THE CITY. 


Ir was a long journey. They stopped at Bal- 
timore, at Philadelphia, and pushed on toward 
New York. While they were still upon the way 
Hope Wayne saw what she had been long ex- 
pecting to see—and saw it without a solitary re- 
gret. Amy Waring was Amy Waring no lon- 
ger; and Hope Wayne was the first who kissed 
Mrs. Lawrence Newt. Even Mrs. Simcoe look- 
ed benignantly upon the bride; and Aunt Mar- 
tha wept over her as over her own child. 

The very day of the wedding Abel Newt and 
his companion arrived at Jersey City. Leaving 
Kitty in a hotel, he crossed the river, and ascer- 
tained that the vessel on which he had taken 
two berths under a false name was full and ready, 
and would sail upon her day. He showed him- 
self in Wall Street, carefully dressed, carefully 
sober — mindful, evidently, people said, of his 
new position; and they thought his coming 
home showed that he was on good terms with 
his family, and that he was really resolved to 
behave himself. 

For a day or two he showed himself in the 
business streets and offices, and talked gravely 
of public measures. General Belch was con- 
founded by the cool sobriety and superiority 
and ceremony of the Honorable Mr. Newt. 
When he made a joke, Abel laughed with such 
politeness that the General was frightened, aad 





























GONE UPON HIS LONG JOURNEY. 


felt dismal, and tried no more. When he treat- 
ed Abel familiarly, and told him what a jolly 
lift his speech had given to their common cause 
—the Grant—the Honorable Mr. Newt replied, 
with a cold bow, that he was glad if he had 
done his duty and satisfied his constituents ; 
bowing so coldly that the General was con- 
founded. He spat into his fire, and said, 
“ The Devil !” 

When Abel had gone General Belch was 
profoundly conscious that King Log was better 
than King Stork, and thought regretfully of the 
Honorable Watkins Bodley. 

After a day or two the Honorable Mr. Newt 
went to his Uncle Lawrence’s offte. Abel had 
not often been there. He had never felt him- 
self to be very welcome there; and as he came 
into the inner room where Lawrence and Ga- 
briel sat, they were quite as curious as he. 
Abel bowed politely, and said he could not help 
congratulating his uncle upon the news he had 
heard, but would not conceal his surprise. What 
his surprise was he did not explain ; but Law- 
rence very well knew. Abel had the good sense 
not to mention the name of Hope Wayne, and 
not to dwell upon any subject that involved feel- 
ing. He said that he hoped by-gones would 
be by-gones ; that he had been a wild boy, but 
that a career now opened upon him of which he 
hoped to prove worthy. 

“There was a time, Uncle Lawrence,” he 
said, ‘‘when I despised your warning; now I 
thank you for it.” 

A man who has been but three days married 
to the woman he loves is then kindly, if he ever 
is. But Lawrence Newt was never otherwise. 
He held out his hand to Abel. 

‘‘ Honesty is the best policy, at least, if no- 
thit.g move,” he said, smiling. “ You have a 
chance ; I hope with all my heart you will use 
it well.” 

There was little more to say, and of that lit- 
tle Gabriel Bennet said nothing. Abel spoke 
of public affairs; and after a short time he took 
leave. 

“Can the leopard change his spots ?” said 
Gabriel, looking at the senior partner. 

“A bad man may become better,” was all 
the answer ; and the two merchants were busy 
again. 

Returning to Wall Street, the Honorable 
Abel: Newt met Mr. President Van Boozen- 
berg. They shook hands, and the old gentle- 
man said, warmly, 

“T see ye goin’ into your Uncle Lawrence’s, 
awhile ago, as I was comin’ along South Strect. 
Mr. Abel, Sir, I congratilate ee, Sir. I’ve read 
your speech, and I sez to ma, sez I, I'd no idee 
of it; none at all. Ma, sez she, Law, pa! I 
allers knowed Mr. Abel Newt would turn up 
trumps. You allers did have the women, Mr. 
Newt; and so I told ma.” 

“T am very glad, Sir, that I have at last done 
something to deserve your approbation. I trust 
I shall not forfeit it. I have led rather a gay 
life, and careless; and my poor father and I 
have met with misfortunes. But they open a 
man’s eyes, Sir; they are angels in disguise, as 
the poet says. I don’t doubt they have been 
good for me. At least I’m resolved now to be 
steady and industrious; and I certainly should 
be a great fool if I were not.” 

“Sartin, Sir, with your chances and pros- 
pects, yes, and your talents, coz, I allers said to 
ma, sez I, he’s got talent if he hain’t nothin’ else. 
I suppose your Uncle Lawrence won't be so shy 
of you now, hey? No, of course not. A man 
who has a smart nevy in Congress has a tap in 
a good barrel.” 

And Mr. Van Boozenberg laughed loudly at 
his own humor. 

“Why, yes, Sir. I think I may say that the 
pleasantest part of my new life—if you will allow 
me to use the expression—is my return to the 
friends best worth having. I think Ihave learned, 
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business, with no non- 
sense about it, is the 


me iy permanent thing. It 
a | isn’t flopdoddle, Sir, 
H Haul but it’s solid food.” 


*“Tonguey,” tho’t 
old Jacob Van Boo- 
zenberg, “but vastly 
improved. Has come 
to terms with Uncle 
Lawrence. Sensible 
fellow!” 

“T think he takes 
it,” said Abel to him- 
self, with the feeling 
of an angler, as he 
watched the other. 

Just before they 
parted Abel took out 
his pocket-book and 
told Mr. Van Boozen- 
berg that he should 
like to negotiate a 
Ittle piece of paper 
which was not alto- 
gether worthless, he 
believed. 

Smiling as he spoke, 
he handed a note for 
twenty-five thousand 
dollars, with his un- 
cle’s indorsement, to 
the President. The 
old gentleman looked 
at it carefully, and 
asked Abel to walk 
with him to the bank. 
They chatted as they 
passed along, nodded 
to those they knew, 
while some bowed po- 
litely to the young 
member whom they 
saw in such good company. 

“ Well, well,” said Mr. Zephyr Wetherley as 
he skimmed up Wall Street from the bank, 
where he had been getting dividends, ‘‘I didn’t 
think to see the day when Abel Newt would be 
a solid, sensible man.” 

And Mr. Wetherley wondered, in a sighing 
way, what was the secret of Abel’s success. 

The honorable member came out of the bank 
with the money in his pocket. When the clock 
struck three he had the amount of all the notes 
in the form of several bills of foreign exchange. 

He went hastily to the river side and crossed 
to Jersey City. 

‘“‘They have sent to say that the ship sails at 
nine in the morning, and that we must be on 
board early,” said Kitty Dunham, as he entered 
the room. 

“Tam all ready,” he replied, in a clear, cold, 
alert voice. ‘Now sit down.” 

His tone was not to be resisted. 
seated herself quietly and waited. 

“My affectionate Uncle Lawrence has given 
me a large sum of money, and recommends 
traveling for my health. The money is in bills 
on London and Paris. To-morrow morning we 
sail. We post t#London—get the money ; same 
day to Paris—get the money; straight on to 
Marseilles, and sail in a felucea for Sicily. 
There we can take breath.” 

He spoke rapidly, but oalmly. 
understood every word. 

““T wish we could sail to-night,” she said. 

‘Plenty of time—plenty of time,” answered 
Abel. “And why be so anxious for so long a 
journey?” 

«Tt seems long to you, too?” 

“Why, yes; it will be long. 
ing on a long journey.” 

He smiled with the hard black eyes a hard 
black smile. Kitty did not smile; but she took 
his hand gently. 

‘“*Do vou remember the old Grand Street 
days, Abel? It was different then, wasn’t it? 
But I love you now.” 

She paused a moment, then continued: 

“Tam not happy, but I love you.” 

Abel shook his head, mockingly. 

“My dear, superb Mrs. Delilah Jones, you 
overcome me with your sentimental speeches. 
I don’t believe in love. That's what I believe 
in,” said he, as he opened his pocket-book and 
showed her the bills. 

The woman looked st them unmoved. 

“Those are the delicate little keys of the 
Future and Happiness,” chuckled Abel, as he 
gloated over the paper. 

The woman raised her eyes and looked into 
his. They were busy with the bills. Then 
with the same low tone, as if the wind were 
wailing, she asked, 

** Abel, tell me, before we go upon this long 
journey, don’t you love me in the least ?” 

Her voice sank into an almost inandible 
whisper. 

Abel turned and looked at her, gayly. 

“Love you? Why, woman, what is love? 
No, I don’t love you. I don’t love any body. 
But that’s no matter. You shall go with me 
as if I did. You know, as well as I do, that I 
can’t whine and sing silly. I'll be your friend, 
and you'll be mine, and this shall be the friend 
of both,” said he, as he raised the bills in his 
hands. 

She sat beside him silent, and her eyes were 
hot and dry, not wet with tears. There was a 
look of woe in her face so touching and appeal- 
ing that, when Abel happened to see it, he said, 
involuntarily, 

**Come, come, don’t be silly.” 

The evening came, and the Honorable Mr. 
Newt rose and walked about the room. 

‘* How slowly the time passes!” he said, pet- 
tishly, ‘I can’t stand it.” 

It was nine o'clock, Suddenly he sprang up 


The woman 


She heard and 


Yes, I am go- 





working. 

‘*No,” said he, ‘I really can not stand it. 
I'll run over to town, and be back by midnight. 
I do want to see the old place once more before 
that long journey,” he added, with emphasis, as 
he put on his coat and hat. He ran out of the 
room, and was just going out of the house when 


he ' rd a muffled voice calling to him from 
Up s\..1°8. 

“Why, Kitty, what is it?” he asked, as he 
stopped. 


There was no answer. Alarmed for a mo- 
ment, he leaped up the stairs. She stood wait- 
ing for him at the door of the room. 

“Well!” exclaimed he, hastily. 

** You forgot to kiss me, Abel,” she said. 

He took her by the shoulders, and looked at 
her before him. In her eyes there were pity 
and gentleness and love. 

** Fool!” he said, half-pleased, half-vexed— 
kissed her, and rushed out into the street. 





CHAPTER XCVIII. 
A LONG JOURNEY. 


Axper Newt ran to the ferry and crossed. 
Then he gained Broadway, and sauntered into 
one of the hells that were in Park Row. It was 
bright and full, and he saw many an old friend. 
They nodded to him, and said, ‘‘ Ah! back 
again!” and he smiled, and said a man must 
not be too virtuous all at once. 

So he ventured a little, and won; ventured a 
little more, and lost. Ventured a little more, 
and won again; and lost again. 

Then came supper, not profuse and splendid, 
but sufficient ; and plenty of wine flowed freely. 
Old friends must pledge in bumpers. 

To work again, and the bells striking mid- 
night. Win, lose; lose, win; win, win, lose, lose, 
lose, lose, lose, lose. 

Abel Newt smiled: his face was red, his eyes 
glaring. 

“‘T’vye played enough,” he said; ‘the luck’s 
against me!” 

He passed his hands rapidly through his hair. 

“*Cash I can not pay,” he said ; ‘* but here is 
my I OU, and a check of my Uncle La 
in the morning. For I have no account, you 
know.” 

His voice was rough. It was two o'clock in 
the morning; and the lonely woman he had left 
sat waiting and wondering: stealing to the front 
door and straining her eyes into the night: 
stealing softly back again to press her forehead 
against the window: and the quiet hopeless- 
ness of her face began to be pricked with terror 

**Good-night, gentlemen,” said Abel, huskily 
and savagely. 

There was a laugh around the table at which 
he had been playing. 

“Takes it hardly, now that he’s got money,” 
said one of his old cronies. ‘‘He’s made up 
with Uncle Lawrence, I hear. Hope he'll come 
often, hey ?” he said to the bank. 

The bank smiled vaguely, but did not reply. 

It was after two, and Abel burst into the 
street. He had been drinking brandy, and the 
fires were lighted within him. Pulling his hat 
heavily upon his head, he moved unsteadily 
along the street toward the ferry. The night 
was starry and still. There were few passers in 
the street; and no light but that which shone 
at some of the corners, the bad, red eye that 
lures to death. The night air struck cool upon 
his face and into his lungs. His head was light. 
He reeled. 

“ Mus ha’ some drink,” he said, thickly. 

IIe stumbled, and pitched into the nearest shop. 
There was a counter, with large yellow barrels 
behind it; and a high blind, behind which two 
or three rough-looking men were drinking. In 
the window there was a sign, “ Liquors, pure 
as imported.” 

Abel tried to stand 
erect, to look digni- 
fied, to smooth him- 
self into apparent so- 
briety. He vaguely 
hoped to give the im- 
pression that he was 
a gentleman belated 
upon his way home, 
and taking a simple 
glass for comfort. 
The place was dingy 
and cold. The guests 
were huddled about a 
stove; and their hard, 
cadaverous faces and 
sullen eyes turned no 
welcome upon Abel 
when he entered, but 
they looked at him 
quickly, as if they 
suspected him to be a 
policeman or magis- 
trate, and as if they 
had reason not to 
wish to see either. 
But in a moment 
they saw it was not a 
sober map, whoever 
he was. 

“Why, Dick, don't 
yer know him ?” said 
one, in a low voice, to 
his neighbor. 

“No, d— him! and 
don’t want to.” 

**T do, though,” re- 
plied the first maa, 
still watching the 
new-comer curiously, 

“Why, Jim, who 
in h— is it?” asked 
Dick, 
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|} counter, was instantly alarmed. 
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Sir, that steady-going | from beside Kitty Dunham, who was silently || ‘That air man’s our representative. That 


ain’t nobody else but Abel Newt.” 

“Well,” muttered Jim, sullenly, as he sur- 
veyed the general appearance of Abel as he 
stood drinking a glass of brandy—* pure as im- 
ported”—at the counter, “ well, we’ve done lots 
for him: what’s he going to do for us? We've 
put that man up tremendious high; d’ye think 
he’s going to kick away the ladder?” ; 

He half grumbled to himself, half asked his 
neighbor Dick. They were both a little drunk, 
and very surly. 

*“T dunno. But he’s vastly high and mighty 
—that I know; and, by —, I'll tell him so!” 
said Dick, energetically clasping his hands, bring 
ing one of them down upon the bench on which 
he sat, and clenching every word with an oath. 

‘Hallo, Jim! let's make him give us some- 
thin’ to drink!” 

The two constituents approached the repre- 
sentative whose election they had so ardently 
supported. 

“Well, Newt, how air ye?” 

Abel Newt was confounded at being accosted 
in such a place at such an hour. He raised his 
heavy eyes, as he Jeaned unsteadily against the 
counter, and saw two beetle-browed, square- 
faced, disagreeable-looking men looking at him 
with half-drunken, sullen insolence. 

‘Hallo, Newt! how air ye?” repeated Jim, 
as he confronted the representative. 

Abel looked at him with shaking head, indig- 
nant and scornful. 

‘*Who the devil are yon?” he asked, at length, 
blurring the words as he spoke, and endeavoring 
to express supreme contempt. 

‘* We're the men that made yer!” retorted 
Dick, in a shrill, tipsy voice. 

The liquor-seller, who was leaning upon his 
He knew the 
signs of impending danger. He hurried round, 
and said, 

*“*Come, come; I'm going to shut up! 
\to go home; time to go home!’ 

The three men at the counter did not move. 
As they stood facing each other the animal fury 
kindled more and more fiercely in each one of 
them. 

** We're Jim and Dick, and Ned’s asleep yon- 
der on the bench ; and we're come to drink a 
glass with yer, Honorable Abel Newt!” said 
Dick, in a sneering tone. “It's we what did 
your business for ye. What'yer going to do for 
us ?”” 

There was a menacing air in his eye as he 
glanced at Abel, who felt himself quiver with 
impotent, blind rage. 

“I dun—dun—no ye!” he said, with maudlin 
dignity. 

The men pressed nearer. 

“Time to go home! Time to go home!” qua- 
vered the liquor-seller; and Ned opened his 
eyes, and slowly raised his huge frame from the 
bench. 

** What's the row ?” asked he of his comrades. 

“The Honorable Abel Newt's the row,” said 
Jim, pointing at him. 

There was something peculiarly irritating to 
Abel in the pointing finger. Holding by the 
counter, he raised his hand and struck at it. 

Ned rolled his body off the bench in a mo- 
ment. 

‘“‘For God’s sake!” gasped the little liquor- 
seller. 

Jim and Dick stood hesitatingly, glaring at 
Abel. Jim struck his teeth together. Ned 
joined them, and they surrounded Abel. 

‘* What in —— do you mean by striking me, 
you drunken pig?” growled Jim, but not yet 
striking. Conscious of his strength, he had the 
instinctive forbearance of superiority, but it was 
fast mastered by the maddening liquor. 

“Time to go home! Time to go home!” 
cried the thin piping voice of the liquor-seller. 

“What the —— do you mean by insulting 
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my friend?” half hiccuped Dick, shaking his 
head threateningly, and stiffening his arm and 
fist at his side as he edged toward Abel. 

The hard black eyes of Abel Newt shot sullen 
fire. His rage half sobered him. He threw 
his head with the old defiant air, tossing the 
hair back. The human beauty flashed for an 
instant through the ruin that had been wrought 
in his face, and kindling into a wild, glittering 
look of wrath, his eye swept them all as he struck 
heavily forward. 

‘‘Time to go home! Time to go home!” 
eame the cry again, unheeded, unheard. 

There was a sudden, fierce, brutal struggle. 
The men’s faces were human no longer, but 
livid with bestial passion. The liquor-seller 
rushed into the street, and shouted aloud for 
help. The cry rang along the dark, still houses, 
and startled the drowsy, reluctant watchmen on 
their rounds. They sprang their rattles. 

‘¢Murder! murder!” was the cry, which did 
not disturb the neighbors, who were heavy 
sleepers, and accustomed to noise and fighting. 

‘*Murder! murder!” It rang nearer and 
nearer as the ‘watchmen hastened toward the 
torner. They found the little man standing at 
his door, bareheaded, and shouting, 

‘“My God! my God! they’ve killed a man— 
they’ve killed a man!” sah 

“Stop your noise, and let usin. What is it ?” 

The little man pointed back into his dim 
shop. ‘The watchmen saw only the great yellow 
round tanks of the liquor pure as imported, and 
pushed in behind the blind. There was no one 
there; a bench was overturned, and there were 
glasses upon the counter. No onethere? One 
of the watchmen struck something with his foot, 
and, stooping, touched a human body. He start- 
ed up. ’ 

*¢ There’s a man here.” 

He did not say dead, or drunk; but his tone 
said every thing. 

One of them ran to the next doctor, and re- 
turned with him after a little while. Mean- 
while the others had raised the body. It was 
yet warm. They laid it upon the bench. 

‘*Warm still. Stunned, I reckon. I see no 
blood, except about the face. Well dressed. 
What’s he doing here?” ‘The doctor said so 
as he felt the pulse. “He carefully turned the 
body over, examined it every where, looked earn- 
estly at the face, around which the matted hair 
clustered heavily : 

‘He has gone upon his long journey,” said 
the young doctor, in a low, solemn tone, still 
looking at the face, with an emotion of sad sym- 
pathy, for it was a face that had been very hand- 
some ; and it was a young man, like himself. 
The city bells clanged three. 

‘“* Who is it ?” he asked. 

Nobody knew. 

‘Look at his handkerchief.” 

They found it, and handed it to the young 
doctor. He unrolled it, holding it smooth in his 
hands; suddenly his face turned pale ; the tears 
burst into his eyes. A curious throng of recol- 
lections and emotions overpowered him. His 
heart ached as he Ieaned over the body; and 
laying the matted hair away, he looked long and 
earnestly into the face. In that dim moment 
in the liquor-shop, by that bruised body, how 
much he saw! A play-ground loud with boys— 
wide-branching elms—a country church—a 
_— pond. He heard voices, and summer 
ymns, and evening echoes; and all the images 
and sounds were soft, and pensive, and remote. 

The doctor’s name was Greenwich — James 
Greenwich, and he had known Abel Newt at 
school. 





CHAPTER XCIX. 
WAITING. 


Tre woman he had left sat quivering and ap- 
palled. Every sound started her; every moment 
she heard him coming. Rocking to and fro in 
the lonely room, she dropped into sudden sleep 
—saw him—started up—cried, ‘‘ How could you 
stay so?” then sat broad awake, knew that she 
had dozed but for a moment, and that she was 
alone. 

‘Abel, Abel!’ she moaned, in yearning 
agony. ‘But he kissed me before he went,” 
she thought, wildly—‘‘ he kissed me—he kissed 
me!” 

Lulled for a moment by the remembrance she 
sank into another brief nap—saw him as she 
had seen him in his gallant days, and heard 
him say, Ilove you. “ How could yow stay so?” 
she cried, dreaming—started—sprang up erect, 
with her head turned in intense listening. There 
was a sound this time; yes, across the.river she 
heard the solemn city bells strike three. 

Wearily pacing the room—stealthily, that she 
might make no noise—walking the hours away, 
the lonely woman waited for her lover. The 
winter wind rose and wailed about the windows 


. and moaned in the chimney, and in long, shriek- 


ing sobs died away. 

‘‘ Abel! Abe,!” she whispered, and started 
at the strangeness of her voice. She opened 
the window softly and lowuked out. The night 
was cold and calm again and the keen stars 
twinkled. She saw nething—she heard no 
sound. 

She closed it again, and paced the room. 
There were no tears in her eyes; but they were 
wide open, startled, despairing. For the first 
time in her terrible life she had loved. 

.**But he kissed me before he went,” she 
said, pleadingly, to herself; ‘*he kissed me—he 
kissed me!” 

She said it when the solemn city bells struck 
three. She said it when the first dim light of 
dawn stole into the chamber. And when the 


full day broke, and she heard the earliest foot- 
falls in the strect, her heart clung to it as the 
exly memory left to her of all her life: 

** He kissed me? he kissed me!” 





CHIPS’S GHOST STORY. 


‘In the year twenty-six,” said Chips, ‘just 
when I was out of my time, I took it into my head 
to go whaling, not as carpenter, but before the 
mast. I shipped on board the old , one of 
Gale’s of Deptford. We took in some Shetlanders 
at Lerwick, as whalers mostly do, as hardy chaps 
as any afloat; but one of them died before we'd 
left Ronas Head a month. He was a strange, si- 
lent fellow, that was always looking over his shoul- 
der in the forecastle at night, as if he expected to 
see something. We chaffed him about it at first, 
but he wasn’t a safe man to plague. His mates 
told us all kinds of queer yarns about him; that 
he’d been away from the Islands for ever so long, 
and that nobody knew where he’d been to. All 
that he'd say was that he’d been in the ‘ Spanish 
service,’ and some made out that that meant a 
slaver, some a pirate, some one thing, some an- 
other ; but none of them any good. The Shetland- 
ers don’t mind smuggling, but they are quite a 
pious people in the main, and they didn’t relish 
the way in which this man cursed and swore, and 
was for ever sneering at the kirk. He struck a 
minister one day when he'd got the horrors, and 
the parson had gone to look after him; saying, 
‘that he didn’t want any spies about his bed.’ 
His eyes were staring at the wall on one side of 
him, as if some one was standing there. They 
said that he had got the horrors ; but, as I’ve told 
you, he had always that frightened look in the 
dark, even when he was quite sober. Something 
bad was on his mind, that’s very certain. 

“The day he died he was queerer than ever, 
keeping out of the way of every body as much as 
he could, rolling his eyes about like a madman, 
talking to himself, and as pale as a sheet. ‘You'd 
better turn in, Galt,’ the doctor said to him; and 
down he went without a word, and presently the 
doctor sent him some stuff, thinking he was in a 
fever. My bunk was next to his, and when I 
turned in at eight bells I could hear him hissing 
through his clenched teeth, just as if he was try- 
ing to keepin a shriek. It was much such a night 
as this, only there was a deal more ice ranging 
about than what we've seen. I soon fell asleep, 
for we had been making-off biubber all day, and 
I had got quite tired over the casks. I might have 
been asleep about a couple of hours, when I was 
woke by a horrid scream—as if a soul was just 
dropping into the lower regions. I tumbled out in 
next to no time, and so did the other chaps, and 
we all came crowding round Galt’s berth. He was 
squeezed up against the side (we could see, when 
we lifted up the lantern) as if he wanted to drive 
his back into the wood, and was striking out with 
his right hand clutched as if he’d got a knife in it, 
and his left with all the fingers spread out. His 
face was a horrid sight. It was as white and as 
wet as the side of a chalk-pit, and his eyes were 
regularly alight with rage and fear. I don’t know 
which there was most of in them. 

“Take her off! take her off!’ he yelled, when 
he saw us. ‘You won’t! won't you, you villains ? 
Then, confound you, go to blazes with me! I'll 
haunt you, and sink the ship!’ ; 

‘* And then his face gave a twitch like a devil 
trying to laugh, and he fell over on it dead, with 
his arms still stiff. We could hardly get them 
down by his sides without breaking them. The 
next day but one we buried him, and—you may 
believe me or not, as you like—but I can tell you 
that his body didn’t drop into the sea, but was 
dragged down the moment he touched the water. 

“The first slack day afterward the skipper had 
his chest brought up, and tried to sell his things; 
but none of us would bid; so the skipper and the 
doctor, like good fellows, bid against each other, 
to get a good round sum for his old mother, whom 
he’d never cared about, his mates told us. We 
didn’t bid, because we didn’t think it would be 
lucky to put on any thing that such a man as he 
had worn; but we made out a list of what each of 
us would give to the old girl, and gave it to the 
skipper to be stopped out of our pay. 

‘“‘ Nevertheless, after that we had nothing but 
misfortunes. Next to no fish came in sight. 
Scarce one of those that did come could we get 
near; and when we happened to strike one, the 
line was sure to break. One of the boats, too, 
went down all of a sudden, just as if it had been 
swallowed. Galt was haunting us, sure enough. 
We didn’t see any thing of him, however, until 
the sun set for good. We were lying then, frozen 
up, in a great floe, some sixty miles northwest of 
the Devil’s Thumb. We could just make it out 
when the sun dipped—not to come up again for 
weeks tocome. ‘There we were, fairly shut in for 
the whole winter. Well, we were sawing out a 
dock for the ship by moonlight, when suddenly— 
the bears had done growling, and the wolves howl- 
ing, for a bit, and every thing except the grating 
saws was still as death, for there wasn’t a breath 
of wind blowing—all of a sudden, I say, we heard 
shrieks and laughing. We knocked off work, and 
ran aboard in a minute—we were so scared; and 





‘when we ventured to look over the bulwarks, there, 


about two miles off, we could see the boat’s crew 
we,had lost rushing through the mist, as big as 
giants, and Galt after them, even bigger, striking 
out justias he did when he died. 

‘* Another time, we made out some water a mile 
off, with a whale floundering about in it, as if she 
was puzzled how to get out. We launched the 
boats over the ice, gave chase, and killed her, and 
towed her alongside the floe to flinch. We were 
glad enough of the crang ourselves, for we had 
been on short allowance for a long time. The bears 
and the wolves and the blue foxes scented it, and 
came down for their share. We drew off a bit to 
let them come near, and then let fly and killed a 
lot of them, too, for food. We had made quite a 
jolly pile of provisions, and were just about to spear 
an old shark—fried shark doesn’t taste unlike fried 
sole, when you're hungry—that was bumping the 
whale with its ugly snout, to find a tid-bit, when 
crack went the ice, like a monstrous big pane of 
glass, with a running rumble like the roar of a 





thousand cannon let off one after another. We 
could hear it growling away for miles into the 
darkness. The moon was just going dewn. The 
shark soon left the whale, for the bit of ice on 
which our prog was tilted over like a dust-cart, 
and shot its load into the sea. We were too busy 
looking after our lives to have any time to look 
after that. Two of our four boats were cracked 
like walnut-shells by the big lumps of ice that were 
jolting about every where. It was as much as 
ever we could do to get off our lump safely—the 
four crews into two boats; it danced up and down, 
this side and that, like a cork upon the swell. And 
then we had only starlight to guide us as we pull- 
ed back to the ship, with broken ice on every side 
threatening each moment to stave ns in. I didn’t 
see him that night, but three of our fellows did. 
They say he chased us back, jumping from block 
to block as if they were only stepping-stones across 
a brook. 

‘‘He was seen once more big like that. The 
ship was frozen in hard and fast again. You 
could see nothing but a hummocky plain of ice, 
with here and there a berg sticking up like a sharp 
horn, for miles all round, except in one place 
astern, where there was a little water-hole that 
glimmered in the moonlight like a great watching 
eye. We had covered in the quarter-deck with a 
sloping canvas roof, but a hole was left just above 
the taffrail to look out from. Well, one night, 
when the Northern Lights were flashing about the 
sky like huge flapping flags of red, and yellow, 
and green, one of the boys was looking out through 
this opening, and by the water-hole he saw Galt 
standing as tall as a fir-tree. He had the fingers 
and the thumb of his left hand spread out as he 
had when he died, and with his right forefinger he 
counted them off one by one. Then down he went 
into the water-hole as the play-actors drop through 
the stage, and the next morning it was frozen up. 

“On the night of the fourth day after he had 
been thus seen he was seen again, the same size 
as he was when alive, walking round and round 
the ship, laughing and pointing. One, two, three, 
four, he counted on his left hand, then shut it all 
upexcept the little finger, and kept lunging through 
the gloom with that. We knew what he meant 
next day. 

““A berg twice as high as the one we saw at 
noon came with a jar against the floe, and shiver- 
ed it for miles. The ice about the ship, of course, 
broke up and began a devil’s dance; but as the 
bits weren't very big, and she was regularly cased 
with rope-fenders, she might have got over that 
if the berg hadn’t borne down upon her as straight 
as if it had been steered. On it came, never once 
falling off a point. You may fancy what a funk 
we were in! We bundled clothes and blankets, 
pork and biscuit into the boats, and were over the 
side in a twinkling, pulling for dear life, and fend- 
ing off the little lumps that came walloping up 
against us as well as we could with the boat-hooks. 
Two poor frost-bitten fellows couldn't leave their 
berths, and the skipper swore, come what might, 
he’d stick by the ship. We saw him run forward 
and hoist the jib all by himself, to get some way 
on her, and then the berg came between, and we 
never saw any more of him or the poor old ——. 
And may I never taste grog again if I didn’t see 
on the berg, alongside of Galt and a foreign-look- 
ing woman, the—” 

Whom he saw, and how Chips and his comrades 
got home, we did not hear; for just then a shrill 
voice from the forecastle—echoed shrilly along the 
deck—sang out, in tremulous haste, “Ice on the 
weather-bow !” and the chief officer, in his rush- 
ing route forward, put in his snow-roofed visage 
at the cabin-door, and bellowed to his colleague, 
‘** Jackson, turn out!” The cabin was soon clear- 
ed, and we saw the monster solemnly glide past 
us, so near that we could plainly make out the 
foam of the black billows breaking en its dully 
glimmering sides. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


A BEAUTIFUL blue-eyed Lulu of my acquaintance who 
has seen five summers is very fond of a friend of her fa- 
ther's, a young and promising lawyer. He is frequently 
absent from home in attendance upon courts in counties 
adjoining his own. Lulu, knowing this, one day said, 
‘* Mother, Mr. L. is all the time going to court; why 
don't he bring his wife home with him y" 





When Bishop Leighton was one day lost in meditation 
in his own sequestered walk at Dunblane, a fair young 
widow came up to him, and told him it was ordered that 
he should marry her; for she had dreamed thrice that 
she was married to him. ‘ Very well,” replied the bish- 
op, “ whenever I shall dream thrice that I am married 
to you, I will let you know, and we will be married im- 
mediately." 





How To Get Rip or Conternvution.—Tight Fist, who 
sat next us in church not long since, showed us his plan 
to get rid of a contribution. When the box came round 
he commenced fumbling with d rate energy in his 
cassimeres—the deacon waited and Tight Fist fumbled 
and dug into the depths of his trowsers as if after his 
very boots. At length the box got tired of delay and 
passed to the next. Tight Fist leisurely folded his fin- 
gers, twirled his thumbs, and leaned over and asked us 
if we got the idea. Got it perfectly. 





Anti1-CosMETICs. 


Ancient Phillis has young graces, 

‘Tis a strange thing, but a true one; 
Shall I tell you how? 

She herself makes her own faces, 

And each morning wears a new one; 
Where's the wonder now ?—ConGrEve. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Bronchitis. 


Bronemtts. — A Chronic Inflammation of the small 
Mucous Glands connected with the Membranes which 
line the Throat and Windpipe; the approach of which is 
often so insidiovs as scarcely to attract notice—an in- 
crease of Mucus, and a sense of wearisomeness and loss 
of power in the Throat, after public speaking or singing. 
It arises from cold or any unusual exertion of the voice. 
These incipient symptoms are allayed by using Brown's 
Bronchial Troches, which if neglected, an entire loss of 
voice is often experienced. 





STILL ANOTHER PROOF. 


Phalon’s Cocin, 


To Dress your Hair and 
REMOVE DANDRUFF. 


PuiLape.rara, Nov. 7, 1859. 
Messrs. Puaton & Son, 

Gentlemen: For some time I have been using your 
Cocin as a Hair Dressing, and in removing the Dandruff 
from my head. 

I must candidly say that I have never used any article 
that has so effectually removed the Dandruff as your Co- 
cin, and at the same time stopping a constant irritation 
of the skin. 

As a preparation for Hair Dressing, I have never found 
any article that would keep my hair in its place for so 
long a time, and give it such a smooth and brilliant ap- 


pearance. 

As your Cocin has been so beneficial to me, you are at 

liberty to use this letter if it is of any service to you. 
Respectfully yours, 
SARAH H. HUGHES. 

The above letter will satisfy all that it is the best prep- 
aration made to remove Dandruff and dress the Hair. 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers, at 25 and 50 eents 
a bottle, and by the manufacturers, 

PHALON & SON, New York. 





Mercantile Lecord. 


Patent Champion Safes. 
8. C. Herring & Co., 251 Broadway. 
H. B. —Music Store, 6 Astor Place,— 
Publisher and Dealer in Music and Instruments. 


Direction Labels and Tags. 
Mauger, Victor E., 115 Chambers Street. 


(p= ANODYNE 
TOOTHACHE DROPS. 

This simple and efficacious remedy acts so directly 
upon the nerve of the tooth, that almost immediate re- 
lief is given. 

Price 25 cents per vial—Will be sent free per mail to 
any part of the United States upon receipt of 30 cents in 
postage stamps. 

Prepared by 

A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 
100 Fulton Street, corner of William, 
New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, New Yoreg, 
Have just Published ; 


SELF-HELP. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS OF CHAR- 
ACTER AND CONDUCT. 


By Samuel Smiles, 
Author ef ‘* The Life of George Stephensen." 
With a Complete and Elaborate Index. 
12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 


(From the London Saturday Review.) 

Mr. Smiles, the biographer of George Stephenson, has 
written a book called Self-Help, in which he has col- 
lected a wonderful number of stories showing how men 
get on in the world. The literary merit of the work is 
very great, and few authors have so successfully snr- 
mounted the difficulty of weaving into a connected and 
pleasant narrative a long string of anecdotes. Both re- 
quisites of success—industry and largeness of aim—are 
aptly illustrated by Mr. Smiles, whose profusion of bio- 
graphical anecdotes seems inexhaustible. 





(eS Harren & Brotuens will send the above Work 
by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
on receipt of S2venty-five Cents. 


Keep your Feet Dry!! 
A. Brower'’s Patent Water-Proof 
Composition! 


Makes Boots and Shoes perfectly impervious te water. 
Will keep so, and last half as long again for using it. 
What everybody ought to have. 

A. BROWER, 4 Reade Street. 

Agents wanted. Price 25 cents per box; $2 per doz. 


(From Halsted's late Treatise on Motorpathy.) 

“* Miss W——, aged 19, had a compound lateral curva- 
ture of the spine of four years standing. One shoulder 
was enlarged, and the opposite hip thrown out, making 
one limb several inches shorter than the other. There 
was also a partial luxation of the hip joint, which ren- 
dered it impossible for her te walk without a crutch. 
When she had been five wecks under treatment, she dis- 
carded the crutch, having no further need of it. Her 
hip rapidly regained its natural position and strength, 
and she can walk several miles at a time, Her lameness 
is not perceptible. 

There are hundreds of children suffered to grow up 
unhealthy, deformed or without the use of their limbs, 
with intellects blunted, and with systems filled with 
scrofula, exhibiting itself in various forms, who might 
be made perfectly healthy by proper treatment." 

This Treatise can be had on return of mail by enclos- 
ing 25 cents to H. HALSTED, M.D., Round Hill Water 
Cure, Northampton, Mass. 


THE SHOWER OF PEARLS. 


A collection of the most beautiful Duets, arranged for 
the Piano-Forte. A very choice and desirable volume 
for Social Parties and Home Circles. Bound in Cloth. 
Price $2. 

Published by OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


D*. SWEET’S INFALLIBLE LINIMENT 


Cures Headach diately and never fails. 




















ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA determines 
and carries off the products |of unhealthy secre- 
tions, and gently stimulates while it disinfects and ex- 
pels from the stomach and bowels all that is irritating, 
until they are cleansed and restored to a sound and 
healthy condition. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Drouggists, 
100 Fulton Street, New York. 


IGHLY IMPORTANT TO BOTH SEX- 

ES, Married or Single, in health or disease.— 
MEDICAL ADVISER AND MARRIAGE GUIDE, 20th 
edition, over 400 pages, i2mo, cloth. and above 100 Elee- 
trotype Engravings. Price $1. By a celebrated Paris 
and London Physician and Su geon, now of New York 





City. This interesting book should be in the hands of 
every adult person, as it imparts knowledge all have 
sought for in vain in any other. Sold by H, G. LAW- 


RENCE, No, 1 Vesey Street, Astor House, 























ENGR AVING 3 1 
lime Moral Painting “of 
THE COURT OF DEATH, 
By Rempranpt Prar rd 
has been published by the undersigne 

The regular a lowest price for such Engr 
$5, and at this price about 5,000 copter are usu: 
but, under tne conviction that 100,000 of THE ¢ ‘Ol R r 
OF DEATH will be called for, they are sold at 

ONL DOLL AR EACIL! 

Each purchaser also receives a numbered certificate of 
proprietorship in the Origi nal P aintir , 25 
and is entitled to an e jual share in its tir tion, 
to be made by the certificate heidens when the 100,000 
engravings are sold, 

Testimonial from the v 
in the $2d year of his 




















**T have seen a h 
my Painting of the 
for Dr. G, Q. Coltor 
ny, Major & Kni 
IT 18 AN ACOULATE AND ADMIRAMI 
INAL PALNTING. KEMBI 

For One Copy, $!, and postage 
for $5, postage fre 











Agents cannot fail to ms ’ dto $4 year 
above expenses, in canve » gre 
the engraving and have a par $1 is 
from agents will secure one ency 
(stating special t ) and 40 descriptive and rical 








pamphicts for distribution. 
The demand for the pictures since they were issued 





(Dec. 1) has far exceeded the power of the printer 
nish them; bnt we have th far never failed t 
orders from the country on the d f receip 
To avoid mistakes, the Name, 7 i Slate 
should be plainly written. 
Address, 
&Y& 
P. O. Box No. 3,391. x. ¥ 





“NEW PAPER! 


NOW BEADY AND FOR GALE EVERYWHERE 


The Welcome Guest 


The most charming miscellancous weekly journal yet 
offered to the public. Orig 
and issued in the most choice and elegant style of mod- 


nal in design and contents, 


ern printing. 
OF THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 

it contains the amount of a whole voluzue a 

reading matter, and am number complete in itseif— 


containing tales, , bio 








humor, and poetic 
FOUR CENTS PRE Cory 
M. M. BALLOU, PUBLISHER, 


BOSTON 


Every Number of Harren’s MaGazixr co $ 
m 20 to 50 pages—and from one third t 1e hali— 
more reading than any ot ther in th country. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


JANUARY. 

The Number for December com 
Volume of Harper's New Montur : n the 
Introductory Notice prefixed to the first Number, the Pub- 
lishers announced their intention to present a periodical 
“which no one who had the slightest relish for miscella- 
neous reading, or the slightest wish to keep himself in- 
formed of the progress and results of the literary gepius 
of his own age, wonid willingly be without. And theyia- 
tend to publish it at so low a rate, and to give it a value 
2 much beyond its price, that it shall make its way into 

the a nds or the family circle ef every intelligent citizen 
ef the United States." 

How far they have succeeded in carrying out their de- 
sign the 116 Numbers of the Magazine already published 
will show. Each of these contains as much matter as an 
ordinary octavo of 400 pages, costing, if illustrated in the 
style of the Magazine, at least three dollars) The Nine- 
teen Volumes of the Magazine are thus equivalent to a 
library of more than a Hundred Volumes, comprjaing the 
best productions of the foremost Novelists, Historians, 
Essayists, and Poets of the day. 

Without entering into a comparison with other Amer- 
ican periodicals, the Publishers may be permitted to say 
that Harrenr's MaGazine contains 75 per cent.{ more 
matter than Blackwood's, Frazer's, or the Dublia Uni- 
versity Magazine. While giving place to many of the best 
productions of European Novelists and Essayists, Har- 
rer's MaGazine regularly furnishes a larger amount of 
original matter than is contained in any other similar 
periodical, whether European or American. It has pub- 
lished articles from more than Two Hundred American 
writers, residing in every section, and in almost every 
State ef the Union. By thus welcoming contributions 
from every part of the country, the Publishers have ef- 
ectually prevented the Magazine from assuming a sec- 
tional character, or becoming the organ of any ** mutual 
admiration” clique or party. 

Asan Illustrated Magazine, Hanrrn’s is wh« 
outa rival. The v« s already 
tained more than Siz Thowsay 
them executed in the highest st rt 
inal Drawings by Dor.er, Parsons, Ilitcnv ook, Frep- 
Enicks, WaLuryn, Tuwatres, Norris, Cuarin, Loss- 
tno, Voret, BettEw, McLenan, Stxotuzr, Hooper, 
Daas, and other Artists. For these the Magazine has 

aid not less than One Hundred and Twenty Thousand 

jollara. The cost of its literary contributions has con- 
siderably exceeded this amount. Harper's MaGazIne 
has therefore, in less than ten years, paid more than a 
Quarter of a Million of Dollars to American Authors 
and Artists. 

The Publishers gratefully acknowledge that this large 
outlay has been remunerative beyond their most san- 
guine expectations. They hoped from the first that the 
Magazine would *‘make its way into the hands or the 
family circle of every intelligent citizen of the United 
States," but the number of tiiese readers has proved far 
greater than they anticipated. They believe that the 































circu of the Magazine will continue to increase with 
the ; nc population of the country. For the spir- 
it ar r in which it will hereafter be conducted, 
they no better guarantce than the contents of 
the \ already issued. 

Ww e Magazine will continue to be sustained by 
the whose papers have gained for it its distinct- 
ive r, ® hearty welcome will be given to new Au- 
thor nost every Number has introduced fresh 
nan che reading public; and the Editors trust that 
thei: of Contributors will be yet more enlarged. 





TERMS. 
One Copy forOne Year. . . . . . . $300 
Two Copies for One Year . 500 
Three or more Copies for One Ye ar. (ea ac h) 2 00 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Club of TEx Sun- 
SCRIBERS, 
Harper's Werkty and Ianrma’s MaGazing, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 00. 
The Postage upon “ Hanrer’s MaGaztnr" must be 
aid at the Office where it is received. The Postage is 
Phir ty-siz Cents a year. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Pup.isurns, 
FRANKLIN SQuare, New York. 





HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
FRANKLIN SQUARE, New YORK, 
Have just Published : 
SELF-HELP. With Illustrations of Character aad Con- 


duct. By Samvr. Sines, Author of “The Life of 
George Stephenson.” 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 








MISREPRESENTATION. A Novel. By Anna H. 
Drvey, Author of ** Friends and Fortune,"’ Eastbury,” 
&c. 8yo, Paper, 50 cents. 





THE EIGHTH AND CONCLUDING VOLUNE OF 
ALISON'S HISTORY OF EUROPE 

















lirst Serizs. — From the ¢ € f the 
French Revolution, in 1759, to t) of the 
Bourbons, in 1815. 4 vols. Svo, } $6 00; Sheep 
extra, § ; Half Calf, $10 09. 

LCcOND SeRrEes. — From tl 
1515, to the Accession of Lot 
vols. Svo, Muslin, $6 Ou; Shee 
Calf, $10 60, 

ca Work Com; vols., Mu $12 ¢ 
s p ra, $14 00; Half Calf, $20 00 


to @” The Volumes sold separately. 


SUMMER IN ASHCROFT. 
, Muslin, 60 cents. 












HISTORY OF PETER THE GREAT. By 
Abbott. Illuminated Title and numerous Eng 
ings. 16mo, Muslin, 69 cents; Mus! gilt 








ABLOTT'S ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES. 
Crevs tne Great. Rrowarp Il 
vs THE Great. Rronagp Ui. 
8 MARY QUEEN or ScoTs. 
Great. QUEEN ELIZAvrTiL 
Cuagrres | 





Nrzo. 

ALFRED Tur GrraT 
WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 
Ricuarp |, Hexnanvo CORTEZ 





THE DIALY OF A SAMARITAN, 

















a Member of the Howard Associat 
120, Muslin, $1 09. 
By Jac 
Muslin, 50 
Tus Tuner Pints 
‘s JovENcY ELLING Lucky 
foe MANDIE an d RAINBOW'S JOURNEY are now 


ready. 







TORIAL BIBLE. Warper’s I 
1 Bible. Embellished wi 
trical Engravings, exclusive of an 
to each Chapter, by J. A. Apams, m« 
llundred of which are from Original Designs, by 
G. Caapman. Morocco, gilt edges, beveled ar e pan- 
eled sides, $25 00; Morocco extra, gilt edg 
Ful! Calf embossed, gilt edges, $20 00; Full Ca 
bled edges, blank stamped, $18 00; Full Roan, 

bled edges, $16 00. Cased and forwarded by ea 
on receipt of the Money. 

















HOWITTS HISTORY OF AMERICA. A Popular 
History of the United States of America: from the 
Discovery of the American Continent to the Present 
Time. By Mary Howrrr. Illustrated by numerous 
Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo, Muslin, $2 00. 





PREACHE RS AND PREACHING. By KEimwas, Au 
thor of ** Letters to Bishop Hughes,” ** Romanisr 
Home," ** Men and Things in Europe,” &c., &c. 
Muslin, 75 cents. 








THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. A Novel. By Witxiz 
Couiins, At of “ Antonina; or, The Fail of home.” 
12mo, Muslin, $1 00, 








THE VIRGINIANS. A Tale of the Last Century. By 
W. M. Tuacxenay, Author of “The Newcomes,” 
**Vanity Fair,’ ‘* Pendennis,” ‘‘Henry Esmond,” 
*The Great He omy Diamond,” ** Lectures on En- 
glish Humorists, ,&e, With og ustrations by th 
Author. vo, ny ‘$1 75; Muslin, $2 00, 








THE PRAIRIE TRAVELLER. A Hand-Book for 
Overland Emigrants. With Maps, Illustrations, and 
Itineraries of the Principal Routes between the Mis- 
sissippi and the Pacific. By Ranpo.trn B. Marcy, 
Captain U. 8 Army. Published by Authority of the 
War Department. Smal! 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


WOMEN ARTISTS IN ALL AGES AND COUN- 
TRIES. By Mrs. Exrert, Author of ‘‘ Women of the 
American Revolution,’ &e. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00, 





FISHER'S RIVER (North Carolina), SCENES AND 
CHARACTERS. By “Sxrrr, who was Raised Thar. 
Illustrated by Joun MoLenan. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 








A GOOD FIGHT, and Other Tales. By Cuanies 
Reape, Author of “ Love me Little, Love me Long," 


1 


&c. -Iilustrations. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 





SWORD AND GOWN, A Novel. By the Author of 


**Guy Livingstone.” Svo, Paper, £5 cents. 








HARRY LEE; or, Hope for the Poor. With Ilustra- 
tions. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents, 





(Ss Uarrer & Broruers will send either of the 
above Works by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in 
the United States under 3000 miles), on receipt of the 
Money. { 














The Home Journal, 
A PAPER FOR THE HOMES OF GOOD TASTE 


MORRIS & WILLIS, EDITORS. 


. OF THIS POPTLAR FAMILY NEWSrAPE2 Was 


irst day of January—printed on fine 





With the . J 
tion of a new at and beautifu 
FICTION, written expressly tor the 41 
tled 





ary number for 1560, began the publica- 
11 ORIGINAL W OF FACT AND 
m nal, enti 








Jenty Proudfoot, 
A ROMANCE OF AMERICAN HISTORY 


LY A DISTINGUISHED AUTHOR. 







The romantic events on which this beautiful story is 
founded occurred in the 2d times of 1782. 

diately before the close nary 
the recognition of Americ: 
strange events br rht out 























TAN FEevuiLLi 


The cclevrat t f‘* The Romance of a Poor Y 
, ation of which, both in 





3 hich it ‘will be rendered, and ¢ 
of the force and merit of the original will be ivst in its 








Specialities. 











no a this si ib- 


BABE Gray will supply a 
m real life 





seectcbes, draw! 





MY FRIENDS AND I, 


Iry well-known literary men and artists will 


re, no labor nor expense are spared to main- 
Ho yme Journal which is 
broad, ackuowledged to 
ethe n pertory of Literature 
d the Arts on this side of the sea, and the BEST AND 
CHEAPEST PAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
who desire to begin with the commencement of 
so by forwarding their subscriptions at 









the year can do 


ERMS—For one copy, $2; for three copies, $5—or 
te py for three years, $5 — for a club of seven copies, 
$1 for a club of fifteen copies, $20; and shat rate for 
a larger club—alwaysin advance. Address, 


MORRIS & WILLIS, 107 Fulton Street, N. Y. 
C: ANVASSER WANTED. —A thoroughly 

good CAN VASSER, having an established route in 
the North, East or West, in this city, can secure a 
good Agency for an established Periodical, by applying 
to Box No, 2,665 Post-Office, New York. Good refer- 
ences s required. No competition. 


HARP ER & BROTHERS, 
FRANELIN SQuaRBE, NEw Yor 
Have just Published; 


MISREPRESENTATION. 











A NOVE 
By Anna H. Drury. 
of ‘Friends and Fortune,” ‘* Eastbury," &, 





Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 





There is no living writer of ficti 
d suc 





that is the ames ine outcome of an indiv 





story is singularly well cons ta 
one, but so close i e cou 
spared. The chars dis 3 
marked, and they not like 
puppets, or like The dict throughout is 






, Hever careless or labored, always 

and leaving on the reader's mind 
t the author conveyed her mean- 
f words she could have chosen tor 


worthy of the matte 
suited to the occ 
im n th 





















s Novel with a good plot, which is well and 
l ut. . The charact are every one of 
tand move like such. The 

isiness, and does not 
w the action to stand 


about her own 




















* Misrepresentation” is treated with 
talented writer. 








(3 Nacree & Puoturrs will send 
by Mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States 
on receipt of Fifty Cents, 





Beautiful! Elegant! Delightful! 
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Addres ISA . SCIPLE, 
Depot, 23 Ann Street, N. Y., near Astor Heuse. 
_ Prive b Jcents per box. Scld everywhere. 


Agents Wanted — 


LOSSIN @’s 
PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF 
THE R pnapsnncen 
In I \ I avo, containing upward of 
1500 nash and 


1100 Beautiful Ilustrations. 
This work will 1 SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
AGENTS, to ea tu of whom a special District will be 
giver Rare i ts offered. Applicants should 


nt they v i prefer. For full particu. 
GLO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & 





Tw Works V Talnable to the Sick or 
Well. 


1 ¥ eX} 1 until received, read, and 


v York. 
p, and 









g i s R matism, 

a ‘ ‘ On the m de of Pre- 

s ) s. 415 pages, 26 Engravings. 
Price 5v cents, in silver or P. O. stamps. 

1 A the ¢ ire of Diseases of the 

§ Liver, I . kidneys; on Apo- 

plexy. I ib > grow old and what 





es, 6 At ings. Price 36 
< you wish, giving name, state, 
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HARPER’ 'S WEEELY. 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 
THE BEST AND CHEAPrsT 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 


live Cents a Nompre; $2 50 a4 Year 





The First Number of the Fourth Volume of Harprr's 
WEErELY appeared on the 4th January, 1860. Last year 
over 4,500,000 Numbers ot Hanpgr’s WErg_y were sold, 
nearly helf of which have been bound for reference. In 
commencing thé new volume, the proprietors desire to 
state that it has been their aim to render Hazrgr’s Weex- 
Lr, in the first place, and before any thing else, a Finsrt- 
CLASS NEWSPAPKE—a pictorial history of current events, 
equal to the daily press in fullness of description, and au- 
perior to the daily press as combining ep eects 
text. How far they have attained their the three 
volumes now published will show. The Ilastextions dn 
the Third Volume will bear evidence to the fidelitywith 
which every important event of the past year has bdure- 
lated and illustrated in the pages of Rasrente Warnxr. 
They would refer especially, in this connec to The 








aa War, the Great E Steamship, the 8 
ry Outbreak, the Utah Ex tion, the Paragtay Ex- 
pedition, China, etc., ete. © valve of the ean 


be best realized by supposing that it did not wud by 
trying to conceive how little pecple would reall 

of passing events if they had to rely on written 

tions alone, In this respect, the arrangements for 
coming year are more eomplete than they have ‘Been 
heretofore. Hazpre’s Werxy has regular artist ¢orre- 
spondents in almost every quarter of the and eom- 
mands the pencil of the first artists at home. It will 
moreover, in order to present its readers with a complete 
illustrated history of our age, continue to transfer to its 
pages the best and most generally interesting pictures 
om — illustrated jouruals, In a word, the sub- 
» Harper's WEEKLY may rely on finding in its 
res i xt year an accurate, well-drawn, well-engraved, 
and well-printed picture of every memorable event which 
nd a portrait of every man who attrac racts the gen- 
tention of the people of this country. 

i ARPER'S WEEKLY ue, as heretofore, to 
on by native and for- 
. yublished A Tale of Two 
i » by CuargLes Dickens (with original illustrations 
drawn for Harrer’s WERKLY): What will he do with it? 
by Sir E. Lyrron Butwer; The Dead Secret, by Wu- 
Ktz Couiins; Lois the Witch, by Mrs. GASKELL; A 
Good Fight, by Cuartes Reape; ar id Trumps, by Gro. 
WILitam Curtis. It isn ng The Woman in 
White, by Witkir Cox »@ New Partner in 
ven Lrptow, Esq., 
ated by Jonn McLzenan, Esq. 
nelusion of these tales, others of 
equal merit will be commenced, it being the intention of 
the publishers to secure every work of undoubted excel- 
lence that is written here or abroad. It is hardly nee- 
essary to add, that the foreign serials which appear in 
ey eg WEEKLY are purchased from their authors 
by the proprietors ¢ of Harren’s Werx.y, who, in many 
instances, give for a mere right of priority what amounts 
to a han¢ some copyright to the author. 

In addition to serials, each number of Harrgr's Werk- 
LY will contain a short complete tale by a native or for- 
eign author, In respect to these tales, as ¥ ith the se- 

ials, the publishers will publish the best ‘hut they can 
btain, w rith< ut regarding their origin. 
nts of Harper's Werrry vil! con- 












































TI 
tinue ful attention at the hands of the pub- 
lishers 
TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 

Twenty Weeks. . . . - $100 

rOne Year. . . « « « « 330 

Pwo Yeas . « 3 2 0 0 €@ 

rOne Year. « © « « « OD 

rQOne Year. . . . .. 2000 

i ty-fiv pies forQne Year . . . 4000 
An x be allowed for evern Club of Tw¥tvs 


TWENTY-FIVE ~UnSORINERS 

*s M *s Weekly, together, one 
year, $4 00. 

Treums For Apvrrtisine.—F' fy Cents a Line. 

A Liberal Discount will be made to those wishing to 
Advertise for three Months or > 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusiisurgs, 
Franklia Square, New York. 


~ 
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Don’t vou think that old gal ’d be all the better for a pair of blinkers?” 

















THE NEW BONNET. 


Jutta. “Too large, my love? Why, Madame Crinoline tells me that, by next spring, it will 


seem ridiculously small. 


The idea is, I believe, to establish a fair balance——” 


(On the appearance of a Gentleman, the above interesting conversation suddenly stops short.) 





PERRY 


DAVIS’ 


VEGETABLE PAIN KILLER. 
The Great Family Medicine of the Age. 


Taken internally Cures | 


SUDDEN COLDS, COUGHS, &c. 

WEAK STOMACH. 

GENERAL DEBILITY. 

NURSING SORE MOUTH, CANKER. 
LIVER COMPLAINT. 

DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION. 
CRAMP AND PAIN IN THE STOMACH. 
BOWEL COMPLAINT. 

PAINTERS’ COLIC, ASIATIC CHOLERA. 
DIARRHEA AND DYSENTERY. 





Used externally Cures 
FELONS, BOILS AND OLD SORES. 
SEVERE BURNS AND SCALDS. 
CUTS, BRUISES AND SPRAINS, 
SWELLING OF THE JOINTS. 
RINGWORM AND TETTER. 
BROKEN BREASTS. 
FROSTED FEET AND CHILBLAINS. 
TOOTHACHE. 
PAIN IN THE FACE. 
NEURALGIA AND RHEUMATISM. 





The PAIN KILLER is by universal consent allowed to have won for itselt a reputation unsurpassed in the history 
of medical preparations. Its instantaneous effect in the entire eradication and extinction of PAIN in all its various 
forms incidental to the human family, and the unsolicited written and verbal testimony of the masses in its favor, 


have been, and are its own best advertisement. 


The ingredients which enter into the PAIN KILLER being PURELY VEGETABLE, render ita PERFECTLY 
SAFE and efficacious remedy taken internally, as well as for external applications, when used according to the di- 
rections, The slight stain upon linen from its use in external applications, is readily removed by washing with a 


ug) 
little alcohol. For sale by all Dealers in Medicine. 





To Our Lady Readers! 


Madame Martense is, at all times, prepared to send 
into Families, residing in City or Country, Wheeler & 
Wilson's Machines, and strictly first-class and experi- 
enced operators. 

The most fastidious are invited to call and examine her 
style in DRESS-MAKING. Family Sewing done in the 
neatest and most expeditious manner, at 


One-half the price usually Charged. 


No. i89 Greene Street (2 doors north of Bleecker). 





“No Meal Complete without it.” 
LEA & PERRINS’ WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 
JOHN DUNCAN & SONS, Wholesale Agents, 





More Popular than ever ! Its Sale Unprecedented ! 


LYONS tHe HAM RON 


is, beyond question, the finest and most popular article 
ever made. Nothing has ever given such universal sat- 
isfaction. It restores the Hair, preserves and beautifies 
it, and removes all Dandruff, &c. If you do not use it, 
try it. Sold everywhere for 25 cents per bottle. 


PIANO FORTES. 
AVEN, BACON & CO., 

Piano Forte Manufacturers, Warerooms No. 135 
Grand Street, near Broadway, where a full assortment 
of Instruments may be found, exclusively of our own 
manufacture, Warranted in every respect, 








An Elegant Book! 


The Wife’s Trials and 
Triumphs. 


One Volume, 12mo, printed on Rose-tinted Paper, and 
handsomely bound. Price, $1 00. 





The characters are distinct and well sustained—the in- 
cidents natural and varied—the style unambitious, but 
graceful. There is no display of learning—but ample 
knowledge and high culture are everywhere unconscious- 
ly visible.— Philadelphia North American. 

The tone of the work is excellent, for, though not a re- 
ligious novel, it is pervaded by a religious spirit. The 
publishers have issued the book in an exceedingly neat 
manner.—N. Y. Courier and Enquirer. 

This is a story of English life, and well worthy of the 
beautiful dress which the publishers have given to it. 
To say that it is equal in interest and high moral tone 
to the author's previous works will be praise enough to 
those who have read the productions named in the title- 
page.—Salem Register. 

The tale is simply and delightfully told, and its teach- 
ings are as correct as they are practical and impressive, 
—Troy Arena, 


Sheldon & Company, Publishers, 
No. 115 Nassau Street. 


WARM CLOTHING. 


We now offer large assortments of Fall and Winter 
Clothing, just manufactured, in our best styles, consists 
ing in part of 
LCSQUIMAUX BEAVERS, 

MOSCOW BEAVERS, 
EIDER DOWN BEAVERS, 
MAGENTA BEAVERS, 
PRESIDENT BEAVERS, 
CLARENDON BEAVERS, 
DREADNAUGHT BEAVERS. 
Also, complete suits of all styles of CASSIMERE and 
Beaver suits, and all the late styles Velvet and Cash- 
mere Vestings, &c., &c. 
BOYS' CLOTHING 
AND FURNISHING GOODS 
in great variety, at the lowest prices of the trade. 
D. DEVLIN & Co., 
Nos. 258, 259, and 260 Broadway. 














2 Dispatch? é \ 


we 
is Save the Pieces! *: 


Useful in every house for mending Furniture, Toys, 
Crockery, Glass-ware, &c. 


oe 


Wholesale Depot, No. 48 Cedar Street, New York. 


HENRY CO. SPALDING & CO., 
Box No. 3,600 New York. 


Address 


Put up for Dealers in Cases containing four, eight, and 
twelve dozen—a beautiful Lithograph Show-Card accom- 
panying each package. 


Wilder’s Patent Salamander Safe. 
B. G. Wilder & Co., 191 Broadway. 


N= METHOD FOR THE MELO- 
DEON, and other Instruments of the Organ 
Class, selected mainly from ‘* Zundel’s Melodeon In- 
structor,” to which is added, a collection of the Most 
Porvu.Lar Songs OF THE DAY, AND A VARIETY Or Psaum 
AND Hymn Tungs. Price $1 00. Published by OLI- 
VER DITSON & CO., 277 Washington Street, Boston. 


. NTI-ARTHRITIC WINE.—A CERTAIN 


CURE FOR 
GOUT Uv TISM. 
PENFOLD, PARKER & MOWER, 
Wholesale Druggists, 
15 Beekman Street, New York. 














oe Attractive 
US NEW BOOKS. 


Verpant Green. A College Story. 90th Thousand. $1. 
Moruer Goose for Grown Fouks. 15 cents. 
Tue New Lirg or Humpowvt. $1 25. 
Dr. Commine's Great TrtpuLation. $1. 

*," Sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of price, by 
Rupp & Car.eTon, 130 Grand Street, New York. 


Phelan’s Billiard Tables. 
O'Connor & Collender, 65 to 69 Crosby Street. 


Special Announcement 


FROM THE 


Quaker City Publishing House! 
100,000 Catalogues, 


NEW, ENLARGED AND REVISED—NOW READY 
FOR DISTRIBUTION. 


Superior Inducements to the Public! 


A new and sure plan for obtaining GOLD and 
SILVER WATCHES, and other valuable Prizes. Full 
particulars given in Catalogues, which will be sent free 
to all upon application. 

Valuable Gifts, worth from 50 cents to $100, GUAR- 
ANTEED to each purchaser. $100,000 in Gifts have 
been distributed to my patrons within the past six 
months—$150,000 to be distributed during the next six 
months. 

The inducements offered Agents are more liberal than 
those of any other house in the business. 

Having been in the Publishing and Bookselling busi- 
ness for the last eight years, my experience enables me 
to conduct the Gift Enterprise with the greatest satisfac- 
tion to all. 

(oe AGENTS WANTED in every Town and County. 

For full particulars address DUANE RULISON, 

Quaker City Publishing House, 
83 South Third Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. J. B. MARCHISIS 
Celebrated Uterine Catholicon, 
For the Relief and Cure of Suffering Females. 


Climate and the normal habits of female life superin- 
duce a variety of diseases which this Catholicon will 
counteract and cure. It can be relied upon in any case 
of Painful, Suppressed, or Irregular Menstruation, Pro- 
lapsus Uteri, Leucorrhe@a, Ulceration of the Womb, 
Faintness, Lassitude, &c. When every thing else has 
failed, this article is never taken without benefit. No 
suffering female should leave it untried. A pamphlet, 
with full symptoms, treatment, letters, &c., sent (cratis) 
by mail, or delivered by any Agent. It is sold in every 
town, or sent by express. Be cautious of an imitation, 
somewhat similar in name, with my certificates altered, 
&c. Address BARNES & PARK, No. 13 Park Row, N. 
Y.; J. D. PARK, Cincinnati or Chicago; WEEKS & 
POTTER, Boston; or CALLENDER & CO., Philad. 
J. B. MARCHISI, M.D., Utica, N. Y. 











Singer's Sewing Machines. 
Srxcrr's No. 2 Sewing Macutnez, $100. 
Singer's No. 1 Sewing Macutng, $90. 

HEMMING GAUGES REDUCED TO $4. 


Singer's Family Sewing Machines at $50 and $75 are 
capable of performing, in the best style, all the sewing 
of a private family. 

Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.'s Gazette, which 
contains full and reliable information about prices, sizer, 
etc., of Sewing Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 


I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


Coleman’s Eutaw House, 
Baltimore. 

This popular House has been thoroughly renovated, 

and opened by ROBERT B. COLEMAN, late of the 


Astor House and St. Nicholas Hotels, and offers superior 
accommodations to families. 


R. SWEET’S INFALLIBLE LINIMENT 
Is the best known remedy for Sprains and Bruises. 
FORTY DOLLARS PER MONTH! 
5 AGENTS WANTED, to travel and solicit or- 
ders for the celebrated 
Patent Fifteen Dollar Sewing Machine. 
Salary $40 per month, with all expenses paid. 
For sample Machines and full particulars, apply to, or 
address, with stamp enclosed for return postage, I. M 
DAGGETT & CO., 210 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


INKLE & LYON’S SEWING MACHINES 

Have received the Highest Medal at the FAIR OF 

THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE, with the highest pre- 

mium for FINE SEWING MACHINE WORK. Also, 

the highest premium at the FAIR OF THE FRANK- 

LIN INSTITUTE, THE NEW JERSEY STATE 
FAIR, and so generally wherever exhibited. 

OFFICE 503 BROADWAY. 














Queru’s Cod-Liver Oil Jelly, 
The only certain cure for Consumption, Asthma, and 
all kinds of Coughs, is taken without nausea. 


ALs0, 

Quern’s Patent Jellified C —The 
greasy sensation of the oil is obviated, and it does not 
cause any constipation after use. It isthe best purgative 
for children. To be had at the Inventor's Office, No. 185 
Fourth Avenue, and at all respectable druggists) PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER & MOWER, Wholesale Agents, No. 
15 Beekman Street. 


EMOVAL. 
JAMES BOGARDUS, 
Architect in Iron, Originator, Constructor, and Patentee 
of Inon BurLvines, 
Patentee and Manufacturer of 
Boearpvus's Eccorntrio UntversaL MIL. 
Machine Room corner of White and Elm Streets, 
In Harlem Railroad Depot, 

Office No. 207 Canal Street, near Centre, New York. 

Iron Building corner Centre and Duane Sts., formerly 
occupied, has been removed in widening Duane Street. 


American Guano. 
TO FARMERS AND DEALERS 


in Guano, This Guano from Jarvis Island, in the Pa- 
cific Ocean, which bas been proved to be the most valu- 
able fertilizer ever discovered, is offered for sale at whole- 
sale and retail at less than two thirds the price of Peru- 
vian. For particulars address C. 8. MARSHALL, Prest. 
American Guano Co., 66 William Street, New York. 














REAT CURIOSITY—Particulars sent free. 
Agents wanted. Suaw & Crarx, Biddeford, Me. 


D*. SWEET’S IN FALLIBLE LINIMENT 
Cures Burus and Scalds immediately, 














